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YP y 
pan ERSIT! AWS.—Session, 1851-52. 
& ‘nce on WEDNESDAY, October 15, 
ee eer Professor Hoppus, Ph.D.» =v an INTRO- 
when . ' , se o’'Clock precisely. 
* y LECTURE, at Thre 
pecroRy l "CLASSES. 


¢—Professor Newman. 
Leek —Professor Malden, A.M. _ — 
EW.—Teacher, the Rev. D. W = fartin. | : . 
: aNGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. — Professor 


Gough, AM. AGE and LITERATURE.—Professor Merlet. 
ante arrest & LITERAT URE .—Professor Gallenga. 
MALAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Professor Het- 
a ATIVE GRAMMAR.—Professor Key, A.M. 
(wo THEMATICS.—Professor De Wegem. nary 
MATCRAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. — Professor 


Potter, A.M. 7 
. : - professor Graham. i 
CHEMISTRY TEMISTR ¥ —Professor Williamson, Ph.D. 
PRA TNGINEERING.—Professor Harman Lewis, A.M. 
CHANICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING .—Professor 
aton Hodgkinson. — 
CHINERY.—(\ acant.) 
- SEER) Professor Donaldson, M.I., B.A. 
DRAWING.—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 
VY¥.—(Vacant.) 
Seat RALOGY.—Professor Chapman. 
ROTANY.—Professor Lindley, Ph.D. 
100L0GY (Recent and Fossil).—Professor Grant, M.D. 
PHILOSOPHY of MIND and LOGIC.—Professor the Rev. J. 


weet and MODERN HISTORY .—Professor Creasy, A.M. 

LAW.—Professor Russell, LL.B. ’ 

JURISPRUDENCE.—Professor Foster, M.A., LL.D. 

SCHOOLMASTER’S CLASSES.—Professor Newman, Malden, 
De Morgan, and Potter. 

RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS.—Several of the Professors re- 
ceive Students to reside with them, and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a register of parties who receive Boarders into their 
families. The register will afford information as to terms and 
other particulars. 

Three Andrew’s Scholarships, one of £100, and two of £50 each, 
will be awarded to the three best proficients in Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy. Candidates must have 
been, during the academical year immediately preceding, Students 
in the College, or Pupils in the School. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 

ARTHUR H. CLOUGH, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council, 
Augast, 1851. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on the 

ist October. The Junior School will open on the 23rd September. 


[/SIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—JUNIOR 
SCHOOL, under the government of the Council of the Col- 
lege. Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 

The SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 23rd of September. 
The session is divided into three terms, viz., from the 23rd of Sep- 
tember to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from Easter 
to the 2nd of August. 

The yearly payment for cach pupil is £18, of which £6 are paid 
in advance in each term. The hours of attendance are from a 
quarter past 9 to three-quarters past 3 o’clock. 

p oons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted ex- 
clusively to drawing. 
— subjects taught are reading, writing, the English, Latin, 
‘reek, French, and German languages, ancient and English his- 
“ry, geography, both physical and political, arithmetic and 
wok. ng, the clements of mathematics and of natural phi- 
wophy, of chemistry and drawing. 
oan pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
oe to ~~ other branches of education. 
general examination of pupils at the end of the ses- 
Gy — are then given. _ 
, e of the sc is maintai ri og 
; € school is maintained without corporeal 





A month); report il is 
yareat or y a of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 


Further Particulars may be obtained at the offices of the college. 
The College — C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
vil tures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 

commence on the Ist of October; those of the Faculty of Arts 


* the 1ith of October. 
August 1851. 





tet Lote 
PRACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
BORATORY, Univ sit Li ‘sa 
3: tical MALTIAMSON, — 
hd the Principe wien in Organic and General Chemistry, 
. to on 1 of Chemical Research as applied more par- 
Laboratory ye Medicine, and the Manufacturing Arts, 
July, from Mp EN DAILY from the Ist of October to the 
at | Wee ot to4 P.M., except on Saturdays, when it is 
WR choles, if eanctionea Gece es with pursuits 
amisted , ctioned by the Professor, by whom the 
TERS—~Renne needful instruction and advice. — . y 


f 


Y 


Te 


8 ity. 0 e Noathy et j Six Months, £18 18s.; Three Months, 
Leetares GENERAL CHEMISTRY—Professor Graham's 


4 


lth of April, stu] °X¢ePt Saturday, from 2nd of October to the 
"rm, £6: Haig -m.—Fee for Perpetual Admission, £9; Whole 
4 Prospectus Lawes £3. 

Calege. » with full details, may be had at the Offices of the 
ARTHUR 

THOMAS oR OUGH, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHARLES ¢ "ATERS Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

§, 1851 NSON, Secretary to the Council. 


— tieseetheeletealll 
Aesdenee AEs Gordon Square, is open 


al Residence for Students of University 





TINY 404 Tutor GE ASSICAT. TUTOR—A. H. Clough, M.A., 


IN of Orie) College, Oxford. 
\lormation MATHEMATICS —W illiary Watson, B.A. 


from the Princi 
: pal at the Hall, or from 
Honorary Secretary, 16, Frederick Street 


ee 





COLLEGE, London.— | PoOYAL COLLEGE 


OF CHEMISTRY, 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


the PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION im this IN- | 
STITU rION jis under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN and 
Assistants. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 


6th 


185% 


of October next, and end on Saturday, the 2lst of February, 


The FEE for Students working every day 
during the Session, is ..........e.ee . £15 0 0 
Four days in the weck, is 200 
Three days in the week, is ..........0000: »- loo 
Two days in the week, is....ce.ceceecesces 8 0 0 
One day in the week, is . 5 0 0 
Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 





| OV 7 
(GOVERN 


SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


The course of Study at this Institution will commence on 
Thursday, the 6th of November, 1851, and the following Lectures and 
Practical Demonstrations will be given during the Session :— 


1, CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and) Lyon Playfair, Ph. D., 
Dt MOE Ee rete TTT F.R.S. 
2. NATURAL HISTORY, applied to) ,,.. . . 
Geology and the Arts............6. i Edward Forbes, F.R.8. 
3. MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its. Robert Hunt, Keeper 
applications to Mining ............ J of Mining Records. 
4. METALLURGY, with its special ap-Y John Perey » M.D., 
BNE cctsncuhes eeessiéasnedee F.RS. - 
5. GEOLOGY, and its practical applica- 
UIODS see lestseecceccssesese eases $A C: Ramsay, F.RS. 
6. MINING and MINERALOGY ...... { Wyriuston W. Smyth, 


The Fee for the course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Pounds; or Twenty Pounds for cach Session, from November to 
August inclusive. 

Practical Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
Palwontology, is included in the above charges. 

Occasional Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures 
and Field Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 
Programme. 

The Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the reception of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
Session of Five Months. 

Officers of the Army and Navy, cither in the Queen’s or the 
Honourable East India Company's Service, are admitted to the 
Lectures at half the usual charges. 

Students who propose to enter with the view of obtaining the 
Diploma of the Institution, are requested to apply to Mr. TREN 
HAM REEKS, at the Muscum, from whom the necessary infor- 
mation may be obtained, 


H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 





Serect anp VaLvuasle Liprary, On 


PAINTINGS, AND SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, BY 


N ESSRS. T. M. FISHER AND SON, at the 


EXCHANGE ROOMS, MANCHESTER, on Wednesday, 


Thursday, and Friday, the 24th, 25th, and 26th days of September, 
1851, sale to commence each day punctually at cleven o'clock in 
the forenoon; the Valuable and Curious LIBRARY, collected by 
the late Peter Barrow, Esq., surgeon, Clifford Street, Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock, with great labour and judgment, consisting of 
upwards of 1,500 standard works, in excellent condition, and con- 
taining among others:—Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 21 
vols.; The Borderer’s Table-book, 900 wood-cuts, 8 vols. in 4; 
Clarke’s Travels, 11 vols.; Trail's Josephus, 2 vols.; Aikin'’s Man 

chester; Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 5 vols.; Niebuhr’s History 
of Rome, 6 yols.; Rotteck’s History of the World, 4 vols.; Hallam's 
Middle Ages, 3 vols.; Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 13 yols.; Hobbes’ 
English and Latin Works, 16 vols.; De Lolme on the Constitution 


of 


England; Channing's Works, 6 vols.; Sir Thomas Browne's 


Works, 4 vols.; Tytler’s History of Scotland, 7 vols.; Lingard’s 


Hi 


story of England, 13 yols.; Robertson’s Works, 8 vols.; John 


son’s Works, 9 vols.; Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 27 vols.; Family 
Library, 14 vols.; Bohn’s Standard, Classical, Scientific, and Anti- 


qu 
Ch 


arian Libraries ; Fosbroke’s Encyclopwdina of Antiquities, 3 vols. ; 


etham Society's Publications, 14 vols.; Ritter’s Ancient Philo- 


sophy, 4 vols.; Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols.; David 
Hume’s Philosophical Works, 4 vols.; Sir Humphrey Davy's 
Works, 9 vols.; Brougham’s Political Philosophy, 3 vols.; Bur- 
net’s History of the Reformation, 4 vols.; History of the Founda- 
tions in Manchester, 4 vols.; Blount’s Fragmenta Antiquitatis ; 
Webster's Dictionary ; Dibdin’s Bibliomania ; Whitaker's History 


of 
85 


Manchester, 2 vols.; Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux Mouches, 
coloured plates ; Lamouroux's Histoire des Polypiers Coralli 


genes Flexibles, very rare ; Cuvicr’s Recherches sur les Ossemens 
Fossiles, 10 vols. text, 2 vols. plates; Papillon’s Exotique, par 
Cramer, 4 vols., handsomely bound in calf, with numerous coloured 
plates—the text in German and French ; Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Naturelles, 60 vols., from 1817 to 1828, with upwards of 1000 
plates; Schiller’s Works; Gall and Spurzheim’s Anatomie et 
Physiologie du Systéme Nerveux, 3 vols. ; The Sydenham Socicty's 
Works, 24 vols.; John Hunter's Works, with plates, 4 vols., bds. ; 


Se 


vyeral Works on Insanity, &c.; Shakspeare; Adam Clarke's 


Commentaries; Book of Homilies, in black letter, 1623; Mason 


on 


the Consecratjon of Bishops, 1613; Cooper's Tracts, 1789; 


Penny Cyclopedia, handsomely half-bound in calf, 16 vols.; Ray 
Society's Works; Paleontographical Society’s Works; Bridge- 
water Treatises; 4 volumes of Mosses, and one of Fungi, collected 


by 


the late Edward Hobson, of Manchester; Forbes's British Star 


Fishes; Bell's British Crustacea, Quadrupeds, Reptiles; Yarrell's 
British Birds and Fishes; Johnson's British Zoophytes; Hewit- 
son’s Birds’ Eggs; Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Entomo- 
logy ; Withering’s Botany; Walks about Jerusalem, finely illus- 
trated; Anatomie de l'homme; Physical Atlas; Celestial Atlas, 
also four very clever Oil Paintings, by C. Calvert, Wilson, Matthew 
Brown, and Noble; and several cases of Surgical Instruments. 
The whole may be viewed on Monday and Tuesday, the 22nd | 


and 23rd September, at the place of sale, and catalogues had there 
on and after Thursday, the Ilth of September, or from the 
Auctioneers, 39, Princess Street, Manchester, who will forward 
same by post, on application containing four postage stamps. 


MENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 





To ZooLocisrs—Knowsiey Park, NEAR Liverroor. Noricr oF 
Save py AvcTioN OF THE RENOWNED MENAGERIE AND Aviary, 
FORMED BY THE LATE Riaur Hon. true Eant or Dersy, K.G., 
PRESIDENT OF THE ZooLoGicalL Sociery oF Lonpon. 


M* J.C. STEVENS is honoured with instruc- 


tions from the Executors of the late Noble Earl, to SELL 
by PUBLIC AUCTION, on the premises, Knowsley, six miles from 
Liverpool, on Monday, 6th October, and many foliowing days, the 
whole of the LIVE ANIMALS and BIRDS contained in the 
KNOWSLEY MENAGERIE, excepting only the Five Eland 
Antelopes selected by the Zoological Society of London, and one 
specimen or series, to be selected by Her Majesty, in pursuance of 
a’ desire expressed by the late Earl. This Collection is admitted 
by Zoologists to be the finest extant, it numbers upwards of 1600 
examples, including an unique collection of the rarest Antclopes, 
Deer, Indian Cattle, Zebras, Llamas, Alpacas, &c., which are 
peculiarly deserving the attention of Noblemen and Gentlemen, as 
ornamental specimens for the Park. May be viewed by Cata 
logues, (price 5s. each,) to admit one person only to the view, on 
Monday, 29th inst., or either of the five following days. ‘These 


| may be had by persons intending to purchase, at the Office, 
| Knowsley Hall, and of Mr, J. C. Stevens, 38, King Street, Covent 
| Garden, London. 





PPREE EXHIBITION.—ART-UNION of LON- 


DON.—The Exhibition of Works selected by the Prize 


| holders of 1851 is now open to the public without tickets, daily, 





from Ten till Six, at the Society of British Artists Gallery, Suffolk 
Street, and will continue open till the 27th inst. 
The Print of AN ENGLISH MERRYMAKING 
OLDEN TIME is ready for delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


(THE GREAT EXHIBITION and the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST INTE 

RESTING DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, 
be LECTURED onat the ROYAL POLYTECHNICINSTITUTION. 
—The PRESENT LECTURES are by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the 
Application of IRON and STEEL in the MANUFACTURES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM, now exhibiting in the CRYSTAL PALACE; 
and by Dr. Bachhoffner on the ELECTRO-METALLIC DEPOSITS 
there, illustrated by a SPLENDID SERIES of Messrs. Elkington’s 
SPECIMENS.—The Exhibition of the OXY-HYDROGEN MI 

CROSCOPE, magnifying objects upwards of 100,000 times their 
natural size.—The great economy of COOKING by GAS explained. 
—A LECTURE on the HISTORY of the HARP, by Frederick 
Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Illustrations. —A SERIES OF 
SPLENDID DISSOLVING VIEWS.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, 
&e. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price.—Open Daily, from 
Half-past Ten till Five; and every Evening, from Seven till 
Half-past Ten. 


G ALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent 
XI Street. The Diorama of the Overland Mail to India, show 
ing Southampton, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent mausoleum, “ The Taj 
Mehal,” daily at 12, 3, and 8 o'clock (immediately preceded by 
the Crystal Palace as a Winter Garden.) Admission, Is., 28. 6d., 
and 3s. Doors open half-an hour before each representation. 


TFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Park.— 

4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELE- 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, at Half past 
Three o'clock, on every Saturday until further notice. Admis- 
sion, Is.; on MONDAYS, 6d, 


Now Ready, complete in 2 vols., cloth, price 3s. cach; or 
in 10 Parts, price 6d. each. 

7OL Ill. HUNT'S HANDBOOK TO THE 

EXHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES; an Explanatory 
Guide to the Natural Productions and Manufactures of the Great 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, 1851. Edited by ROBERT 
HUNT, Keeper of Mining Records. This work is so arranged that 
every visitor will be enabled at once to find the article described, 
and to obtain a correct account of its characteristics. - 

“The amount of scientific knowledge here compressed into two 
small volumes is astonishing ; and this knowledge is not of an en 
cyclopwedian character, such as might be easily compiled from 
books,—but fresh and recent on all subjects, more especially in 
the departments of science. The most instructive guide to the 
Exhibition while it is open—we have no doubt that this Hand- Book 
will become hereafter one of the most popular mementocs and 
histories of the actual gathering of the nations.""—Athenaum 

“ Useful in the Exhibition, and agreeable afterwards as a remi- 
niscence of what was seen in the Great Year of 1851.''—Spectator. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 

29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, of all Book- 

sellers in Town and Country, and at the Railway Stations 


“ANE. HODSON has published a very small 
avi 


Book, but much more interesting and instructive then 
most large volumes. It isan American book, by T. 8S. ARTHUR, 
called ‘Debtor and Creditor." The object is to show the process 
of involvement by a tradesman in difficulties; how one step suc 
ceeds to another, till what would once have been misfortune 
assumes all the appearances of fraud. The incidents succeed so 
rationally, andthe tale is worked up with so much talent and 
probability, that every reader will be interested, and may learn a 
moral which may do them good for the rest of their lives.”"—Aflas. 

8. ARTHUR'S EIGHTPENNY TALES. 
DEBTOR and CREDITOR. A Tale of the Times, 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS; or, The Rich Man’s Error. 
RICHES HAVE WINGS. A Tale for the Rich and Poor. 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. A Tale for the Rich and Poor. 
RISING IN THE WORLD. 
THE HEIRESS. A Story of Trials. 
THE LADY AT HOME; or, Leaves from the Everyday Book of 


IN THE 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 











| an American Lady. 


j 


MARRIED and SINGLE; or, Marriage and Celibacy Contrasted. 
SWEETHEARTS and WIVES; or, Before and After Marriage. 
LOVERS and HUSBANDS; a Story of Married Life. 
*,” The last three may be had in One Volume, cloth gilt and 
lettered, 38.; or morocco, 4s. and upwards. 
London: Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


__[September 13 








MR. BENTLEY'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction on the Language; Biographical Notices ; 
an Account of the Periods in which each principal Author lived 
and wrote, so far as Literature was affected by such History, and 
observations on the Works themselves. 


BY THE REV. R. W. BROWNE, 
Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 


If. 
Third Edition, in posi 8vo, the 


LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.R.S. 


BISHOP OF LIMERICK, ARDFURT, AND AGHADOE, 


Br rne Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Author of “The One Primeval Language." 


Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral ; formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 


Itt, 
In Two Yous post 8vo, 
LADY AVICE. 
A NOVEL. 
Iv. 
In Two Vols. post 8vo, 
SCENES IN SCINDE. 


BY LIEUT. BURTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Goa and the Blue Mountains,” &e. 


Vv. 





In post 8yo, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MANILLA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


In 1848, 1849, anv 1850. 
BY ROBERT McMICKING. 
Vi. 

In Two Vols. 8vo, 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFFGHANISTAN. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF POLI- 
TICAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS EMPLOYED IN AFFGHAN- | 
ISTAN THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE PERIOD OF BRITISH CON- | 
NEXION WITH THAT COUNTRY. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 





*.* Written almost entirely from unpublished Lerrers anp | 
JOURNALS OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MILITARY AND Po.rrican 
Orricers employed in Affghanistan throughout the momentous 
years of British connexion with that country 





Also, Just Published. 


I. 
M. MIGNET’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK 
In Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 28s. 


THE LIFE & TIMES OF MARY, 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY M. MIGNET, 
Member of the Institute, and of the French Academy, &c. 
Il. 
In Two Vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


JOHN DRAYTON; 


BEING THE LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A 
LIVERPOOL ENGINEER 


A Nobel. 


Ii. 
In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LITERATURE OF ITALY. 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
TO THE DEATH OF BOCCACCIO 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH, 
BY LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON 
IV. 
LADY DORMER'S NEW NOVEL. 





LADY SELINA CLIFFORD. 
Two Volumes, 21s. 
In Two elk ois Svo, 21s. 
HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY 
OF PONTIAC; 


AND THE WAR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
TRIBBS AGAINST THE ENGLISH COLONIBS AFTER THE 
CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jvy. 





Ricuarp BeNTLey, New Burlington Street. 
{Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 





—=———___* 


On September 22nd, will be published, 


THE LILY 


AND THE BER. 


AN APOLOGUE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
BY SAMUEL WARREN, F.R:S. 


AUTHOR OF “TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR,” ETC, 


In Small Octavo, price 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 


en ti 





* A series published by Messrs. Reeve and Benham, exceedingly well adapted for winning the sympathies and directing 


the observation towards natural objects.”,-—ATHENAUM. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the Marines 


Piants. By the Rev. Davip Lanpssoroven, A.L.S. Royal 16mo. 


With Twenty coloured Plates. 10s, 6d, 
[Second Edition, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Apvam Warr, F.L.S. With Sixteen 


coloured Plates of Quadrupeds. By B. Watrruovse Hawkins, F.L.S. 


10s. 6d. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry Sowersy. With Twenty coloured Plates, 


10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. By P. H. Gossr. With Twenty coloured 


Plates. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Maria E. Carrow. 


Plates. 10s. 6d. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


coloured Plates of Figures, 10s.6d. _ 


By Acnes Cattow. 


With Sixteen coloured 


Second Edition. With Twenty 





LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





13, Great Mar_BoroveGH STREET. 
COLBURN & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


I. 
EIGHT YEARS IN 


PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 
MINOR, 


FROM 1842 TO 1850. 
BY F. A. NEALE, ESQ. 
Late Attached to the Consular Service in Syria. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 





| Times. 


“A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar 


| with the East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured 
| manner 


A great deal of information is to be procured from his 
pages.""—ATHEN ZUM. 


MRS. MATTHEWS; 


OR, FAMILY MYSTERIES. 
BY MRS, TROLLOPE, Three Volumes. 


(Immediately. 
lll. 


MARIAN WITHERS. 


BY GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 
Author of “‘ Zoe,’ “The Half- Sisters,’ &c. 

“One of the noblest works of fiction that has been for some 
time published in this country.”"—Osserver. 

“ & cleverer novel could not have been written.’’-—Messencer. 

“ & clever and brilliant book, full of the results of varied know- 
ledge of life. The personal sketches remind one of Douglas Jerrold. 
‘Marian Withers’ will take high rank among contemporary fic- 
tions.’’--W eexty News. 

IV 


ALBAN; A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY ALICE.” 
Three Volumes. 





On October lst, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 12s.; 
morocco, 16s. 


FLOWERS AND HERALDRY; 


Or, FLORAL EMBLEMS & HERALDIC FIGURES, 


Combined to express pure sentiments, kind feelings, and excellent | 


principles, in a manner at once simple, clegant, and beautiful. 


BY ROBERT TYAS, B.A. 


Author of “ Favourite Field Flowers,” “‘ Flowers from 
the Holy Land,” &c. & 


With Twenty-four Illustrative Plates, drawn from the Author's 
instructions, and coloured by James ANDREW s. 


London: Houlstone and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row 





JUST PUBLISHED BY PARTRIDGE & OAKEY. 


Demy 8vo, price Is. 6d. 
I EASONS for SECESSION; or, Objections to 
Remaining in the Established Church. By the Rev. T 
TENISON CUFFE, M.A., lately Minister of Carlisle Episcopal 
Chapel, Kennington Lane, and Incumbent of Colney Heath, St 
Alban’s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

POPERY CALMLY, CLOSELY, and COM- 
PREHENSIVELY CONSIDERED, as to its Claims, its Character, 
its Causes, and its Cure; with Interesting and Authentic Docu 
ments, not generally known. By the Rey. R. WEAVER, Author 
of ‘‘ A Complete View of Puseyism,” Kc. 


Post 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
POEMS and ESSAYS; or, A Book for the 
By DALMOCAND. 


18mo, cloth, 2s. 


THE JESUITS: their Rise and Progress, Doe- 
trines, and Morality; with numerous Extracts from — 
Writers. By T. H,. USBORNE, Esq., Author of “ A New Gui 
to the Levant, Syria, Egypt,’ &c. 

Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 78.04 , 

THE FEMALE JESUIT; or, The 5py = 
Family. A True Narrative of recent Intrigues In @ Protestan’ 
Household. : . 

Possessed of sterling merit and entrancing interest. ape 4 
narrates an episodal story of real life steeped in the ric 
of romance,’’—W EsLEYAN Review. ano 
London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster Row ; and «®, 
Edgeware Road. 
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A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA; 

j : P > Schnee, 
4 chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Megenety By the 
with a numerous collection of Original Easy oe . ee, 
Rey. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
boards, 3s. 6d. se eat 

“ His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and ¢ 
ness."—ATHEN £UM. nee comes 

“In order to ascertain how far the Author's ey te places 
up to his design, we have paid particular mage weknowiedged 
where the learner is most likely to stumble ~~ n to admire the 
difficulties...... In all these we have much Mhings straight, 
happy art of the Author in making crooked t dealt obtuse Whe 
rough places smooth. The Student must be bas gprs A increas 
does not, in following the guidance ot ar, Le "and such, 00, # 
light and satisfaction in every step of his Wey ¢ : 
the strictly scientific as well as simple bong will have Iaié # 
sued, that he who makes bimself mast@r @ |) ture of me 
firm foundation for an extent lofty supe 
thematical acquirement.’"—Tue Eprcater. rge Bell. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: Geors 
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-» Colonies of New Zealand. By 
MM am Fox. Token W. Parker and Son. 
Canterbury Papers. Nos. 1 and 2. John 
W. Parker and Son. ‘ 
The Southern Districts of New Zealand. By 
f. Shortland, M.A. Longmans. 
«New ZeALAND will one day be the Great 
Britain of the southern hemisphere. ‘ So said 
Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons 
n 1845. In the debates which lasted through 
ten nights of that session, the leading states- 
men of all parties united in declaring the 
importance and predicting the future great- 
ness of the colony. Since that debate, and 
the termination of the native war which 
ensued soon afterwards, the affairs of New 
Zealand have been little before the public 
mind, but have been advancing with quiet 





In the first part of the volume there is a 
general description of the islands, and of the 
several colonies :— 

“The climate of New Zealand is, for the pur- 
poses of health and production, probably about the 
finest in the world. It is milder and more sun- 
shiny than England; it is not so hot as Italy or 
Australia. Whatever will grow in England will 
grow there: many things flourish there for which 
England is too cold, or the south of Europe too 
hot. Thus the grape ripens to perfection in the 
open air, which it will not in England; and so does 
the gooseberry, which will not in Spain. The only 
respect in which the climate could be improved is 
the wind; not that it blows harder than it blows 
in.England, but it blows hard oftener. The 
windiest season is from November to January in- 
clusive, which is the early part of the New Zealand 
summer. It is remarkable that the winter is the 
calmest season, when there are often long intervals 
of perfectly tranquil and fine weather.” 


Meteorological registers have been kept at 
various points of the colony, and confirm this 


and steady progress, in spite of various} popular statement of the excellence of the 


Gorernment hindrances, and the proverbial | climate. 


maladministration of the British Colonial 
Office. So many in the mother country are 
now interested in the colony, either from 
their own purpose of emigration, or from hav- 
ing friends settled there, that every accession 
of information is acceptable. Of the works 
whose titles are prefixed to this article, that 


of Mr. Shortland is chiefly valuable, as illus- | 
trative of the history and habits of the abori- | 


ginal population. It contains also descrip- 
tions of various parts of the country visited 


by the author in 1843-1844. The ‘ Canter- | 


bury Papers’ refer exclusively to the affairs 
of that settlement. We shall, for the present, 


direct our notice to the work of Mr. Fox, | 
which contains a comprehensive statement of | 


the condition of the whole colony at the pre- 


senttime. Complete in its plan, and accurate in | 
its details, the work is written in a condensed | 


style, compassing much valuable information, 
both of an interesting and practical kind. 


In receiving and relying on the statements | 


of such a work, it is important that the reader 


thould have confidence in the author's oppor: | 


tunities of observation and the value of his 
estimony. Mr. Fox left England in 1842, 
intending to follow the avocations of a private 
colonist, being a barrister of the Inner Temple 
tud a graduate of Oxford. In 1843 he suc- 
ceeded Captain Wakefield as resident agent 
of the New Zealand Company at Nelson. 


This office he held till appointed in 1848, | _& 
‘general of the southern province, | the respective schemes, providing a fund from the 


owever, he resigned on finding that | 


attorne 
Thich, 
rgovernment was not bestowed on the 

‘ny, according to the promises of the 


ome Government. On the death of Colonel | 


tkefield he acce inci 
eeepted the office of principal 
vit of the New Zealand Company. In 
mon to five years’ residence at Nelson, 


Ned & Otago, Canterbury, and many 
wh the country, so that few have had 
am. of becoming acquainted, 
tad fen rsonally, with the condition 

ars of the colony. Comparing the 


's with other published accounts, and | 


ino aformation derived from those who 
highest oh ma well, we have formed the 
Mr Richens of the general accuracy of 
and ; ok. In the references to political 
te digee tical matters there is room for 
8 desetintive of opinion, but in most that 


relied oy “ and statistical the work may be | 
| or five miles of the town, where newly imported 


authentic and trustworthy. 








For instance, at Wellington, (41° 
3’ south lat.), the highest mean temperature 
in the shade for the summer month of 
January was 67° Fahr.; the lowest mean in 
July, midwinter, was 51°. In England the 
highest mean in the corresponding months 
was 62°, the lowest 36°, showing a difference 
in variation in New Zealand to England as 
16° to 26°. The highest point observed in 
the shade at Wellington has been 84°. Very 
rarely at any of the settlements is the mer- 
cury seen below freezing point of Fahrenheit, 
and that only for a few hours at atime. The 
general health corresponds with the favour- 
able climate, and there are no diseases pecu- 
liar to the colony or specially prevalent in it. 
Among cattle and live-stock there are few 
complaints in which there is not an advan- 
tage over New South Wales. Catarrh, which 
sometimes sweeps off tens of thousands of 
sheep in a few days in New South Wales, is 
here unknown. The average mortality among 
sheep, from all causes, does not exceed three 
or four per cent. Part of this loss is owing 
to the wild dogs. At stations remote from 
native tribes the mortality is less:— 


‘Land is to be purchased in all the settlements ; 
in the older ones, where the sales and other 
arrangements of the government and the company 
have glutted the market, it can be bought at prices 
varying from 6s. or 7s. an acre, up to 6l. or 81., 


according to distance from towns. The Canterbury | 


and Otago Associations still sell on the terms of 


proceeds for public purposes, such as founding 
schools and churches, making roads and bridges, 
and introducing immigrants.” 

The chief settlements or colonies are six, 
Wellington, Nelson, Otago, and Canterbury, 


‘in the southern province; Auckland and New 


Plymouth, in the northern. These have 


md three and ‘ Tall; r.. | been organized at different times and upon 
ot has visited pte * ee Be different principles of colonization. 
, es mee SI | land, at present the seat of the general 


Auck- 


government, and the principal settlement in 
New Zealand, offers a notable instance of the 
evil effects of the irregular way in which 
British colonization has hitherto been for the 
most part conducted :— 

‘The town of Auckland,” says Mr. Fox, “ is 
the largest and most compact in the colony. It 
has one or two very good streets, but the lower 
parts are as filthy as ‘ Deptford and Wapping navy- 


building towns.’ Very little except shop-keeping | 


was going on at Auckland when I was there. The 
amount of cultivation was. small, and consisted 
almost entirely of a few fields of grass, within four 





stock were kept alive till the butcher was ready to 
wait upon them for the benefit of the troops and 
townsmen. In short, the settlement was a mere 
section of Sydney transplanted to the shores of New 
Zealand, filled with tradesmen who were reaping a 
rich harvest from the expenditttre of a regiment of 
soldiers, a parliamentary grant, missionary funds, 
and native trade. As an instance of colonization, 
it was altogether rotten, delusive, and Algerine. 
The population had no root in the soil, as was 
proved by some hundreds of them packing up their 
wooden houses and rushing away to California, as 
soon as the news of that land of gold arrived, In 
Cook’s Straits not half-a-dozen pérsons were moved 
by that bait. If the government expenditure had 
ceased, and the troops been removed at that time, 
I believe Auckland would have melted away like a 
dream, The expenditure of British money by the 
government has been enormous, and easily accounts 
for so large a town yee so suddenly rete - 
The troops stationed there have not expended much, 
if anything, less than 100,000/. a year. Two sets 
of very costly barracks have been erected, with a lofty 
stone wall round each, which cannot have cost less 
than about 100,0007. more. The pensioners’ houses 
at least 50,000/.; their pensions about 12,0000. a 
year, besides various contingent expenses. From 
the parliamentary grant, from 10,0002. to 20,0002. 
a year expended on roads and otherwise. The 
revenue of the northern province about 25,0002. a 
year. The outlay of the three missions, I was told 
on undoubted authority, amounted to the same 
sum. ‘T'wo men of war (not always, but frequently 
in harbour) in harbour for long periods. In short, 
in addition to the local revenue, not less than cer- 
tainly 200,000/. a year of British money has, on an 
average, been expended for the last four or five 
years; and one or two lump sums, ameunting to 
not less than 150,000/. in addition. Nearly the 
whole population of Auckland has been imported 
from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. With the 
exception of the pensioners, I believe only one, or 
at most two, regular emigrant ships—that is, ships 
carrying bodies of men of the labouring class, ever 
proceeded from this country to that settlement. 
The returns of crime, compared with those of the 
southern settlements, exhibit fearful traces of the 
origin of its population, and display the great im- 
portance of colonizing on a regular system, which 
may ensure a pure origin foracolony. In the year 
ending December 1847, there were no fewer than 
1083 criminal cases disposed of by the resident 
magistrate at Auckland, of which there were 994 
in which Europeans alone were concerned ; 857 
convictions, and 529 for drunkenness; that is to 
say, 1 in 6 of the population was convicted of some 
crime or other; 1 in 8 of drunkenness. At Wel- 
lington, the proportion was 1 in 40; at Nelson, 1 
in 79. I have no returns of criminal cases tried in 
the Supreme Court in the north, but those in the 
southern provinces are very satisfactory, indicating 
as high a moral condition as can be found any- 
where, At Wellington, in five years, the total 
cases tried were 92, or about 18 a year, of which 
59 only were convictions. But of these, only 18 
trials and 10 convictions were of English settlers ; 
all the rest being soldiers, sailors, inhabitants of 
the Australian colonies, or natives. At Nelson, 
the average is only four cases of all sorts in a year ; 
at Otago, not one.” 

We have within the last few weeks had 
much conversation with a clergyman recently 
returned from Auckland, co his accounts 
corroborate this dismal description of the 
moral state of the settlement. He mentions 
that, in addition to the transportations from 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land, the sub- 
stratum of the population was at first formed 
by a large number of Paisley operatives, and 
others who were driven from home at the 
time of the distress in that part of the west of 
Scotland, and these emigrants carried to their 
new country the worst elements of political 
as well as of physical and moral disorder. 
Much dissatisfaction also prevails among the 
respectable classes of the colonists as to the 
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aeeoreee of the parliamentary grants and 
public funds. The whole affairs of the settle- 
ment are evidently in a dangerous and dis- 
creditable condition. The other five colonies 
have all been settled on better principles, and 
show signs of satisfactory progress. The two 
latest, Otago and Canterbury, were planned 
and organized by associations at home, with 
whose aid and under whose auspices the 
colonies were founded. Of Canterbury, much 

ublic notice has of late been taken, having 

een planned by an influential association, on 
Church of England principles, and the whole 
framework of the settlement being arranged 
on an ecclesiastical model carried out from 
this country. How far wisdom has been 
shown in attempting to reconstruct in a new 
eountry our old-world Church institutions 
exactly in their existing condition, Mr. Fox 
considers doubtful, but he thinks that ‘the 
speciality of the scheme will not stand out so 
prominently fifty years hence, when its found- 
ers have become intermixed with other colo- 
nists, who may resort thither with different 
views.” The other recent colony of Otago 
has also an ecclesiastical origin:— 

‘Otago, which is situated on the southern por- 
tion of the east coast of the middle island, was 
founded in 1847 by a body of colonists organized 
in, and proceeding from, Scotland, in connexion 
with the Free Church, for the endowment of which, 
and of schools in connexion with it, a portion of 
the fund arising from land sales is appropriated. 
* * * * Tt has a tolerably good and pic- 
turesque harbour, which a rough Scotch emigrant 
of the labouring class told me reminded him of 
Scott's description of the Trosachs. There is a 


considerable amount of available land around the 


harbour, and within a mile or two of the town of 
Dun-Edin. But the principal rural districts com- 
mence about seven or eight miles off. They con. 
sist of four plains, surrounded by grassy hills, all 
of them of good land, but the Molyneux, which is 
the largest, particularly so. There is already 
water-carriage through a great part of the district, 
and ultimately it will all be connected with the 
greatest ease by a canal, of which three-fourths 
have been formed by nature. The climate resembles 
that of Wellington. There are more flying clouds 
and more wind than in many other parts of the 
colony, but the climate is good on the whole and 
extremely healthy. I was there when a colonist 
arrived, who had lost his health by a long residence 
in India, and who had been unable to regain it on 
the continent of Europe and the watering-places of 
England. He seemed completely shaken to pieces. 


bitant waste of labour, by scraping shells from 
the sea. In his first walk along the sides of 
the harbour, he found beds of fine limestone, 
and in this letter shows how so necessary an 
article in the infant colony may be at once 
prepared, and sold in retail at 6d. a bushel, 
with a handsome return to the maker. Otago 
is thoroughly a Scottish settlement, the list 
of jurors being chiefly composed of northern 
names, and the localities such as harmonize 
with the town of Dun-Edin, and its harbour 
Port Chalmers. The kirk, manse, and school, 
recal associations of the old country, and 
the first pastor of the colony is the Rev. 
Mr. Burns, a nephew of the poet. We are 
glad to observe that careful and regular me- 
teorological observations are made in the 
neighbourhood of the town. 

Canterbury has been started on a larger 
scale from the first, and already about twenty 
ships, with above 3000 emigrants, have 
reached the settlement. Mr. Fox reports 
favourably of the district and the climate, and 
regards it as “on the whole as fine a tract as 
has ever been colonized.” On account of the 
ecclesiastical and other arrangements of the 
colony, land is charged with an extra price of 
twenty shillings an acre; but for this there is 
the compensation of a complete religious 
establishment, and of society more select than 
in other districts. The corresponding rate at 
Otago is five shillings, owing to the smaller 
expense required for a Presbyterian than an 
Episcopal establishment. The second number 
of the ‘Canterbury Papers’ contains four 
illustrative views of Lyttelton, the capital 
town, of Port Lyttelton, and of parts of the 
district. 

After describing Wellington, New Ply- 
mouth, and Nelson, the last of which is “ per- 
haps the most successful instance of a self- 
supporting, self-relying British settlement 
since the American colonies were founded,” 
Mr. Fox gives an account of the Pensioner 
villages. These are pronounced decided 
failures,—miserable for the settlers, useless 
for the colony, and costly for the Government. 
After such an experiment, it is not probable 
that pensioner emigration will be further pro- 
ceeded with. 

The second part of Mr. Fox’s book treats 
of the natives ;—their number, their civiliza- 
tion, their relations to the British, the native 
character, missionary influence, native title to 





I saw him a year afterwards, when his health 
seemed entirely restored—he was full of activity, 
enjoying life, and engaged at that particular 
moment in presiding over one of the sieenenatat 
scenes I witnessed in New Zealand—a harvest 
home, attended by some thirty or forty labourers, 
and their wives and children, who were in his 
employment.” 

Ve have now before us, among the other 
most recent documents from New Zealand, 
a copy of ‘The Otago Witness,’ of Saturday, 
March 8. It is a journal published once a 
fortnight, and this is the third number. 
The first page is oceupied by a “ List of per- 
sons qualified to serve as jurors for the district 
of Otago in the year 1851.” There are above 

names, with several justices of the peace. 
The advertisements, and other parts of the 
paper, give indication of activity and progress. 
A new iron schooner belonging to one of the 
settlers had arrived, intended for regular 
trade with Hobart Town. A striking instance 
appears of the advantage of some knowledge 
of natural science, and especially of geology, 
to all emigrants, in a letter from a Mr. 
MacAndrew, who found the price of lime 
about 3/7. a ton, and this procured at an exor- 





waste lands,—being the headings of separate 
chapters. The general impression given of 
_ the condition and character of the natives is 
unfavourable. As to the population, Mr. Fox 
considers it as rapidly decreasing, the present 
estimate of 100,000 probably much exagge- 
rated, and a combination of physical and 
moral causes tending to the extinction of the 
race at no distant period. Various anecdotes 
are related to show the inefficiency of the 
missionary efforts to change savage habits. 
On the subject of the title to waste lands, the 
right of the natives to anything more than is 
necessary for personal support is denied, the 
author fortifying his position by quotations 
from Archbishop Whately's ‘ Political Eco- 
-nomy’ (Lect. V.) We have no hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Fox has been unduly biased 
in his whole estimate of the natives by his 
| official duties, in connexion with which alone 
he had relations with them. The evils de- 





scribed are in great measure the result of | 
| European influence, and only observable in | 


| the neighbourhood of some of the settlements. 
In other parts, the influence of Christian 
civilization upon a naturally noble race, has 


_ whole throughout the islands increas 








es 


been remarkable. Mr. Shortland’s 2. 
is, that while decreasing ba tee yo Ko oy 
Se y of the 
colonists, the native population is ‘on the 
that in civilization not many generation” = 
bring them to entire equality with the Eur. 
og Be this as it may, the statements f 
Ir. F ox, in this part of his work, must 
taken with caution; and judging from the 
testimony of one who has been perha 8 as 
much with the natives, and knows rg 
guage as well as any one in the colony, we are 
glad to believe that there are very insufficient 
grounds for an account so unfavourable. 

We are unwilling to do more than briefly 
advert to the last portion of the volume 
which treats of the political affairs of the 
colony. An account is given of the present 
form of government, the defects of which are 
pointed out, and the principles of self-govern. 
ment advocated. At the same time, the pre- 
sent Governor, Sir G. Grey, is acknowledged 
to act as well as it is possible reasonably 
to act under so bad a system. Some of 
the public abuses pointed out, especially con. 
nected with patronage and waste of Parlia. 
mentary funds, are scarcely credible, and will 
surprise even those who know much of 
colonial government. The Governor at Auck- 
land has little supervision and control over 
so scattered a territory; and, besides, the 
principles applicable to the management of 
one settlement are little suited for others. 
The best remedy would, doubtless, be the 
permission of local self-government to the 
several colonies, binding them together by 
the general government for all matters in- 
volving federal interests, such as regulation 
of customs and other questions affecting the 
whole country. 

To all specially interested in the colony we 
recommend the perusal of the ‘ Blue Books 
and other Parliamentary documents. The 
debate of 1845 is published by Murray in a 
separate volume. The map prefixed to Mr. 
Fox’s book is that of Arrowsmith, which 
brings down the geographical corrections and 
discoveries to the latest date. Her Majesty 
steam-ship Acheron is at present engaged FT 
a survey of the entire coasts of New Zealand, 
and from the ability and experience of the 
officers of the expedition, valuable — 
may be expected to our knowledge, not wo 
of the coast and seas, _ = of te eee 

raphy, geology, and natural Histol ; 
oe dae s. ew e may add that Mr, Walter 
Mantell, son of the renowned geologist, ‘ 
located at Wellington, in active employment. 
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emoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
ger DB. By his Son-in-Law, 
Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. Vol. Li. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. pr 
Dr. Hanna exhibits, in this work, we < 
without the merits = = ws. bate rf 
aphy. Leaving his eloquen 
he sic him in. diffuseness, and nee : 
chapter to matters which should nse: 
disposed of in a page. Very few _ ah 
afford to have their lives written D1)’ a. 
octavo volumes, and of these few, = The 
respect, Dr. Chalmers was ut < a 
editor tells us, in the preface, tha -- a 
till half the second volume was ae 
that he found the narrative mus 


n a 
tracted unless he ventured h - the former 





| We cannot see the object oy before 
alternative. Of the third volume ashi be 


us, the greater part might unques 
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ewept away, without in the least interrupt- 
the story, or influencing our estimate of 
Chalmers’ character. It consists princi- 

iy of long extracts from sermons, lectures, 
pally ches, and copious extracts from a 
eas journal, of whic nine-tenths, at least, 
might as well have remained rivate. His 
jife was not one of stirring incident, and the 

‘nions with which so large a portion of the 
volume is filled, though of weight in their 
day, are on subjects which have lost their 

y ‘nal interest. The facts which refer 
directly to Dr. Chalmers are mostly too 

ore and trifling for notice, and we must 
draw our extracts from the miscellaneous 
memoranda. The best passages in the book 
relate to Irving and Coleridge. The sim- 
plicity of Chalmers could not keep pace with 
the visionary ardour of these enthusiasts. 
When he complained to Irving of the obscu- 
rity of Coleridge, “‘ You Scotchmen,” Irving 
replied, “ would handle an idea as a butcher 
handles an ox. For my part, I love to see an 
idea looming through the mist.” It was his 

iality for mists that occasioned poor 
Tring to lose his way. The visit which 
Chalmers paid to Coleridge is thus recorded 
in the journal :— 

“Trying and I went to Bedford Square. Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague took us out in their carriage 
to Highgate, where we spent three hours with the 
great Coleridge. He lives with Dr. and Mrs. 
Gillman, on the same footing that Cowper did with 
the Unwins. His conversation, which flowed in a 
mighty unremitting stream, is most astonishing, 
but I must confess, to me, still unintelligible. I 
caught occasional glimpses of what he would be at, 
but mainly he was very far out of all sight and 
sympathy. I hold it, however, a great acquisition 
to have become acquainted with him. You know 
that Irving sits at his feet, and drinks in the inspir- 
ation of every syllable that falls from him. There 
isa secret and to me as yet unintelligible commu- 
nion of spirit betwixt them, on the ground ofa 
certain German mysticism and transcendental lake 
poetry, which Tam not yet up to. Gordon says 
itisall unintelligible nonsense, and I am sure a 
plain Fife man, as uncle ‘Tammas’ had he been 
alive, would have pronounced it the greatest buff 
he had ever heard in his life.” 


Between Irving and Coleridge the sym- 
pathy was natural. They shared, though in 
erent degrees, the same romantic tempera- 
ment, and there were other points in common 
ween the dreamy metaphysician and the 
daring fanatic. Dr. Chalmers again saw Cole- 
at the house of Mr. Murray, of Hender- 
7 ms and om account “a interview is very 
g, and eminently characteristic of that 
many-worded man :— r bibs 


“The half-hour with Coleridge was filled up, 
intermission, by one continuous flow of 
mn lent discourse from this prince of talkers. 
ia’ i answer to the common inquiries about 
Health, by wary he es fit of insensibility, in 
, weeks before, he had lain for thirty- 
i minutes, As sensibility returned, and wel 
opened his eyes, he uttered a sentence 
ugacious nature of consciousness, from 
= Re a 4 a or ipoary of the singular 
lor ; € soul and the body. Askin 
pe Irving, but waiting for no este, he sound 
. ~ tribute of his regard, mourning 
Fatheticall . ~ that such aman should be so throwing 
Nature of th Mr. Irving's book on the ‘Human 
Seg a in its analysis was minute to 
wt i” would imagine that the pickling 
turkery book. © Were to follow, it was so like a 
the « Unfolding then his own scheme of 
tees » talking of the mighty contrast 
ive, Mr Col and the Christ of the gospel 
time now as eridge said that Jesus did not 
ore—meek and gentle, healing the 





sick and feeding the hungry, and dispensing bless- 
ings all around; but he came on a white horse— 
and who were his attendants famine and war and 
pestilence.” 

Mr. Irving was a strange mixture of talent 
and eccentricity. Among the peculiarities 
most trying to his friends was an invincible 
tendency to discourses of which the quantity 
neutralised the quality. Once he was at a 
supper-party at the house of a friend, who 
requested him, before the repast commenced, 
to read the Bible and expound. Some of the 
guests had to walk three miles after the meal. 
Irving began his discourse. Midnight ap- 
proached, and there was no sign of a termina- 
tion. When the clock struck twelve the 


master of the house suggested, with the | 


utmost gentleness, that it might be desirable 
to draw to a close. “ Who art thou,” he 
replied, with prophetic eneggy, ‘“ who darest 
to interrupt the man of God in the midst of 
his administrations?” Continuing his com- 
mentary for some time longer, he at last 





closed the book, and, waving his long arm 
over the head of his host, uttered an audible | 
and deliberate prayer that his offence might | 
be forgiven. This prolixity was a frequent | 
source of vexation to Dr. Chalmers. He had | 
been requested by Mr. Irving to open his | 
new chapel in London, and then ensued what 
follows :— 

**The congregation, in their eagerness to obtain 
seats, had already been assembled about three 
hours. Irving said he would assist me by reading 
a chapter for me in the first instance. He chose 
the very longest chapter in the Bible, and went on 
with his exposition for an hour and a half. When 
my turn came, of what use could I be in an ex- 
hausted receiver? On another similar occasion, he 
kindly proffered me the same aid, adding, ‘I can 
be short.’ I said, ‘How long will it take you?’ 
He answered, ‘ Only one hour andahalf?’ ‘Then,’ 
replied I, ‘I must decline the favour.’” 


At another time he complains of the ‘ pro- 
digious length’ of Irving's prayers, and fears | 
he outruns the sympathy of his hearers. 

Dr. Chalmers had long cherished the am- 
bition—an ambition ultimately realized—to 
see and ascend to the summit of all the 
cathedrals in England. With this object he 
devoted a couple of months of the summer of 
1833 to a tour through some of the principal 
cathedral towns. At Norwich, he was the 
guest of the late John Joseph Gurney, in 
company with whom he visited Dr. Bathurst, 
then Bishop of Norwich. The Bishop, al- 
though in his ninetieth year, was in full 
vigour of mind and body, and entertained his 
visitors with many anecdotes of by-gone 
times. His position, as private secretary to 
the first Earl Bathurst—the friend of Alex- 
ander Pope—had brought him into contact 
with some of the eminent characters of that 
distant day, and David Hume among the 
number. ‘They were both very fond of a 
game of whist, and used sometimes to pla 
together. He spoke of Hume as a very good- 
natured man, adding, “ but I have heard him 
say cutting things of ws—I mean the clergy. 
Mr. Gurney, from whose memoranda the 
principal details of this visit are gathered, 
thus continues :— 

“The Bishop afterwards drew a lively picture 
of the talented but hot-headed Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, who was well known to_his uncle, 
Lord Bathurst, and also of the mighty Warburton, 
in whose diocese he once held a living, and with | 
whom he was familiarly acquainted. He described | 
him as a giant in conversation, and a fearless | 
champion against Hume and other infidels. ‘I | 


] 
i 


have no liking for the men,’ he said, ‘and no fear 





of their talents.’ With the exception of Lord 
Bathurst and a few others, he indulged in a sort of 
scorn against the nobles of the land. ‘As for you 
lords,’ he said, in the Bishop's hearing, ‘ your 
venison is but a poor repayment for the fatigue of 
listening to your conversation.’ I suppose that, 
like Johnson, he imagined himself privileged to be 
a bear.” 

At Cambridge Dr. Chalmers fell in with 
the meeting of the British Association, and 
was much gratified by the opportunity it 
afforded him of meeting many persons of 
literary and scientific celebrity. it a public 
dinner at Trinity College, at which we hap- 
vened to be present, and have a vivid recol- 
festien of the Doctor, elevated on the form, 
he eulogised the sacred faith and philosophy 
of Newton, but his opinion of Newton's Chris- 
tianity seems to have received some check in 
the course of his tour, for we meet subse- 
quently with the following extract from his 
journal:— 

“Drove to Morpeth; went first to Morpeth 
Castle, and then to the vicar, Mr. G. King, who 
was prepared to receive me, and showed me Sir 
Isaac Newton’s manuscripts. Mr. L. took leave of 
me before the examination of these manuscripts, 
which lasted two hours, and from which I could 
clearly gather that Newton was an Arian.” 

In January, 1834, Dr. Chalmers was visited 
by an attack of paralysis, while returning 
home on foot, after he had been speaking 
with unusual energy on the subject of the 


Annuity Tax. Professor MacDougall gives 
| the following account of it:— 


‘Pretty late in the afternoon of that day, I 
happened to be passing along the North Bridge. 
The Presbytery had just broken up, and Dr. Chal. 
mers was walking briskly homewards, alone. He 
made a sign to me to cross from the opposite side 
and join him. I did so, and passing his arm hastily 
through mine, he began immediately to talk of 
what had taken place in the Presbytery. We had 
not gone many yards, when he suddenly stopped 


| short, and said, in a subdued but agitated voice, 


that ‘he felt very strangely.’ 1 instantly asked 
‘how? He said he felt very giddy—-a numbness 
down one side, and a tendency to fall in that 
direction. I did what 1 could to assure him 
that utter confusion and giddiness was no more 
than might quite well have been expected from 
such vehement and sustained exertion, com- 
pletely disordering the digestive functions. He 
asked at once the disconcerting question, Whe- 
ther that was ever found to occasion such sen- 
sations on one side only? My answer, I am 
afraid, must, at the best, have been lame and 
awkward. Meanwhile, having stood but a few 
seconds, we walked forward again. He said he 
felt somewhat better, and leant on my arm as 
before, but continued from time to time to strike 
the palm of the hand that was disengaged smartly 
against his thigh, as if to restore the circulation. 
The momentary appearance of the agitation had 
passed away with a rapidity that astonished me ; 
he seemed to have recovered, in an instant, the 
sweetest and most perfect composure, and he con- 
tinued to talk on, mildly indeed, and gently, but 
cheerfully and winningly as usual,” 


He describes his own sensations as if in- 
stantaneously a heavy weight of books had 
been placed in one of the pockets of his 
greatcoat, and so thrown him entirely to one 
side. It is curious to detect the pursuits of 
the man in the nature of his illustration. His 
attack was severe but not lasting,—he re- 
covered entirely the use of the paralysed 
muscles, and, after a few weeks’ confinement, 
engaged as laboriously as ever in his former 
duties. But these strokes proceeded from 
the dart of Death, and he is seldom long 
before he repeats the blow. ; 

Of Dr. Hanna’s want of judgment in the 
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use of the materials, we will give but one 
single instance :— 

‘11th May. To Richmond with Mr. Noel. 

**13th. Breakfasted with Sir James Macintosh. 

+ 14th. Dined in Mr. Colquhoun’s. Mrs. Heber 

there. 

‘* 15th, Breakfasted in Sir George Philip’s. Lord 
King. Dined in Sir Thomas Acland’s. 

17th. Dined with the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

**19th. Dined with Mr. Buxton. 

‘21st. Dined in Lord Teignmouth’s. 

‘** 23rd, The Temple Church. Mr. Brougham, 

*€ 24th. Dined in Lord Radstock’s. 

** 25th. Dined with Mr. Leonard Horner. 

‘26th. Dined with the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. 

**27th. Breakfasted with Sir James Macintosh. 

**29th. To Sir Robert Inglis, where I dined. 
Slept in Lord Calthorpe’s.” 


It was reasonable that Dr, Chalmers should 
record these particulars for his own private 
use, but what is it to the public where he eat 
his dinners? Details such as these, by aug- 
menting the size, diminish the value of the 
work, When a needle is hid in a bundle of 
hay, it seldom repays the labour of the search. 
Inordinate prolixity was the fault of Dr. 
Chalmers himself. Not only did he bury his 
ideas beneath a weight of words, but para- 
graph after paragraph the same thought was 
repeated and the verbosity with it. In 
spite of his unquestionable power, patience is 
exhausted, and his writings will not last, be- 
cause he has told little but what others 
had said before him in a clearer, terser, and 
more agreeable style. This is remarkably 
felt in those of his treatises which can be 
contrasted as a whole with some similar 
works, His ‘Evidences of Christianity’ is 
the transparent light of Paley invested witha 
cloud ; his ‘ Bridgewater Treatise’ the severe 
and simple reasoning of Butler put into 
pompous periods. He was a man eminently 
useful in his generation; his eloquence and 
his knowledge gaye weight to his authority, 
and his authority, like his time and talents, 
was always exerted in behalf of religion. 
But he was not a man of that calibre to make 
his voice heard through distant ages; he will 
not be numbered among the classics of the 
language, nor will it assist to preserve his 
memory that his biographer heaps up a 
pyramid of common earth for the elevation 
of his monument, when the marble was only 
sufficient for an ordinary tombstone. 
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Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 
the Great Exhibition. Part III. Spicer 
rothers and William Clowes and Sons. 
The Art-Journal Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition. Virtue. 
Our readers are aware that of the four parts 
into which the ‘ Official Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Exhibition’ is divided, two have ap- 
peared some time since; the first volume con- 
taining a history of the original design and 
construction of the building, a classification of 
subjects by Dr. Lyon Playfair, and an enu- 
meration of objects in the hirst section,—that 
of Raw Materials. The second volume was 
entirely devoted to Machinery; and now the 
third appears, the contents of which are 
Manufactures and Fine Arts, but relatin 
only to Britain; in a fourth will be comprise 
the voluminous list of the Productions of 
Foreign States and of our Colonies. These 
four volumes, of which the third is now 
before us, are not merely an expanded form 
of the smaller ‘Guide’ which is sold at 


tain something more. At the head of every 
class which is here described, an_intro- 
duction has been furnished by Mr. Robert 
Ellis, giving a short account of the prin- 
cipal facts connected with the subject; then 
follow the exhibitors’ own enlarged descrip- 
tions of their different objects, accompanied 
here and there by notices drawn up by 
the official compilers of the catalogue on 
matters of particular interest. The latter have 
been furnished by Professor Owen, Messrs. 
Hunt, Ellis, Dela Rue, and Hendrie, amongst 
others, and contribute very much to enrich 
and enhance the work. The first class de- 
scribed in this volume, that of Cotton, occupies 
a space apparently disproportionate to the 
extent of the interest it represents, when it 
is remembered that the annual value of our 
cotton manufacture amounts to thirty-six 
millions sterling. The superiority of the 
Hindoo fabrics to our own in richness, soft- 
ness, and durability, where we have endea- 
voured in vain to rival them as yet, are here 
ointed out. Woodcuts, also, of Hibbert and 
latt’s machinery are given. The exhibitors 
in Woollen and Worsted are more numerous, 
though the annual value of this trade does not 
exceed twenty-five millions. Bradford is 
mentioned as more particularly the seat of 
the manufacture; and the new fabrics of 
Alpaca cloth and the Dewsbury baize and 
table cloths are described. The class of Silk 
and Velvet introduces the subject of silk- 
growing in this country—an object which was 
supposed to have been attained for commercial 
purposes by Mrs. Whitby, a lady now de- 
ceased, who has exhibited a banner made 
entirely of silk grown in England. A good 
woodcut of Messrs. Keith’s ‘ Silk trophy’ 
revives the recollection of this novel and 
elegant object. Under Flax and Hemp, we 
have examples of every linen fabric that is 
wrought, from the mainsail of a man-of-war 
to a lady’s cambric handkerchief; and of every 
kind of cordage, from a ship’s cable to the 
thinnest thread that can be spun by the loom. 
Certain hitherto untried fields of enterprise 
would seem to be laid open in this important 
branch of trade, from the supposed adapta- 
bility of flax to the cotton machines, by means 
of the patent processes of Mr. P. Claussen. 
In the department of Leather, Furs, and 
Skins, the subjects of principal note are the 
chemical processes by which the long opera- 
tion of tanning is sought to be abbreviated, 
and avaluable list and description of different 
kinds of fur—a subject of much controversy, 
now for the first time well illustrated by the 
comparisons furnished in the Exhibition. 
The class of Paper, Printing, and Book- 
binding more nearly approaches the region 
of the Fine Arts. Some interesting notices 
occur under this head on the construction of 
musical types, on the mode of splitting thin 
paper, the envelope-making machine, on 
ookbinding, maps, and the different dialects 
into which the Bible has been translated. A 
ec representation is also given of King 
William IV.’s Bible, bound by Messrs. 
Leighton, and ornamented in the best taste, 
with appropriate anchor and cable clasps. 
Under Woven, Felted, and Laid Fabries, 
we have notes on the preparation of dyes 
by the aids of modern douute. and on the 
curiously intricate machinery employed in 
printing cloth in colours. 
The class of Tapestry and Carpets follows 
—a subject of great attraction. The lace of 
Honiton is here commemorated, the carpets 


of Axminster, and the floor-cloth canvass of 





the doors of the Exhibition, but they con- 








Dundee. A pattern of a splendid Ae 
carpet for Wiadsor Castle is given mater 
graph, and a representation of the he ne 
of Messrs. Faudel and Philipps, in oa ed 
Louis Quatorze style, and sale 
various kinds of needlework from the dee: in 
of Raffaelle, Guido, and Thorwaldsen 4 
short space is devoted to articles of clothi - 
for personal and domestic use, and s ing 
account of the glove, straw- lait, and s _ 
ing manufacture is a ceaded The class of 
Cutlery, Edge and Hand Tools, is equally 
small; comprising, however, various kinds of 
razors and skates, and ‘a masticating knife,’ 
to divide food rapidly, for the use of dyspe a 
persons. nis 

General Hardware Goods include many 
articles of minor importance, the large con. 
sumption of which gives them a higher position 
in the scale of manufacture than is due to 
their intrinsic value. Upwards of fifty dif. 
ferent processes in this, commonly known as 
the Birmingham trade, have been described, 
and they are illustrated by a variety of wood- 
cuts. Amongst the most elaborate and per. 
haps florid designs, must be noticed Pierce's 
Louis Quatorze Stove and Grate Furniture, 
a small but elegant bracket by Hall and Co., 
Winfield’s Bedsteads and Lamps, and the 
Coalbrookdale iron structures—the canopy, 
gates, and flower-stand, which add so much 
to the effect of the Exhibition. 

The class of Works in Precious Metals and 
Jewellery, is one the magnificent display of 
which must always be kept alive in the recol- 
lection of its visitors; the intrinsic value of 
the materials, the artistic taste of the designs, 
and the labour and skill employed in con- 
struction, combine to impress the imagination 
and gratify the sense more powerfully than 

erhaps anything else peesenyes to the view. 

he splendid electro-platings of Messrs. El- 
kington head the list, and their Exhibition 
Vase is figured; also many of Wilkinson's 
elegant designs, and a candelabrum by Collis, 
after a design of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
Messrs. Phillips exhibit some statuettes, and 
six of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell’s silver testi- 
monials, the Tweeddale, the Hartlepool, that 
to Sir Moses Montefiore, and three to Lord 
Ellenborough, are engraved in full, conveying 
even thus but a faint impression of the splen- 
did display contributed by this house alone. 
Mr. Angell’s enamelled and silver flagons 
occupy another woodcut; and amongst others 
are the Emperor of Russia’s vase, by Messrs. 
Garrard, the design—a truly wonderful ye 
of composition — representing _ the elg h 
labour of Hercules; groups in silver, Md 
Smith, Nicholson, and Co., remarkable {or 
imitations of vegetation; a progress of Queet 
Elizabeth, by Hanoork, and a asa table, 

ure Etruscan design, by the same. 
: Glass forms an almost equally dazaling 
play with the last, the progress of t 4 eae 
ate At it having increased surprising!y rin 
the excise duty with its stringent zy is 
ments has been withdrawn. Coloured ¢ 


. p ww 
for windows has given opportunity for in 
illustrations in the cata Eve “Alderman 


Porcelain, and Earthenware, 
Copeland’s statuettes are erg 
porcelain copy of Foley's Ino an - 
the Wedgewood ware, for which i dgway'® 
long sustained a wide reputation; nial 
pottery, and Meigh and Sons orname 
vases of various styles of design. od Goods 
The class of Furniture and J epenet tn? 
particularly displays taste of —_ apes 
the manufacturer, and wealth an 
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refinement in the purchaser. The illustra- 


- oe of this class are numerous a pos oe 
ngst a great number, we have) 
ioe Re narers to A. J. Jones’s speci- | 
dl of carving in Irish bog-yew, the designs | 
of which represent the poetry and traditions 
fTreland with a richness that amounts to— 
, fusion; the Taunton cabinet, with panels 
Pe ked from natural groups of flowers; Hol- | 
land’s highly artistic cabinet for her Ma- 
‘sty; Jackson and Graham’s sideboard, and 
dean's mirror. The most remarkable 
of all, however, are perhaps those of 
Mr. Morant’s tables,—not only is the wood- 
cut happily managed, but in the designs them- 
glves a striking novelty may be observed. 
Supporting the pedestal of one table is a} 
p of storks; that of another, of swans, 
accurately copied from nature. Heads and 
of animals are often found in combina- 
tion with other details in the renaissance style, 
but the exact rendering of complete natural | 
form, associated with a Greek elegance in the | 
neral outline, is rarely to be seen elsewhere | 
m the Exhibition. The design is said to. 
have been furnished by the Duchess of, 
Sutherland. 

Under Manufactures of Mineral Substances 
isa vast variety of matters, which cannot be 
reviewed otherwise than in strict detail. In | 
those from animal substances caoutchoue and 

tta percha occupy a very large space; 
and Mr. Thomas Hancock’s discovery of vul- 
canizing India rubber is described. Amongst 
Miscellaneous Articles and Small Wares, may 
be mentioned a beautiful or-molu jewel 
cabinet by Asprey; a collection of foreign | 
articles imported into Liverpool within the | 
last five years; a similar list for Hull; and a_ 
ow from Professor Owen on the extinct 

0, 

The division of Sculpture and Plastic Art, 
being that part of the Exhibition most sus- | 
ceptible of illustration, has received very full 
notice by means of woodcuts. Amongst the 
pcm objects may be enumerated a speci- 
men of Messrs. Rowney’s Typo-chromatism, 
eating in colours, a branch of art which 
has been long cultivated, without having yet 
reached anything like artistic suecess; Luke 

er's very clever Shaksperian shield; the 
carved cradle exhibited by Her Majesty; 

Mr, Wallis’s wood-carving; and the princely 

Kenilworth buffet. More in the region of 

re art are the Vase and Sabina group of 

Mr, Norchi; Thornycroft’s statues of the 

,of Wales and Princess Royal; Mr. 

Adams's Murder of the Innocents ; John Bell’s 


in the Wood; and the Greek Hunter, 
by John Gibson. 

At the end of the volume is appended, 
out classification, a description of several 
te a the ete ony poe ag in the build- 
» companied by wood engravings. A 
Very good dring is that of Theseus aa the 
jusans rn We have also the Eldon and 
e” Stoup, Mr. Foley’s Hampden, West- 
macott’s Saher de Quincy, J. Lough’s figures 
cularly the Archangel Michael sub- 

Of Satan, and several others. 
ne whole this volume may be considered 
very rendering of the subjects it de- 
teas the exhibitors’ own notices have 
has em in full. Additional information 
jeta, rnished on a vast number of sub- 
though a4 , acelin s each is (eter 
; » linally, the best objects 
HM? generally been selected for illustration. 


Rigas ent the Tapestry and Carpets class 





_ the only one which ha to us to have been 


furniture being as good as could be wished, 


_* Art-Journal Catalogue’ does in an artistic 
one, by making from its stores a copious | 


| contributing nations. 


_ objects it displays. 





Denriched by Mrs. Treadwinis 


given way to specimens of the Wedgwood 


somewhat neglected. The woodcuts vary 
very much in excellence, those of some of the | 


others quite below par, both as to execution | 
and printing. 

What the ‘ Official Catalogue’ does in an | 
utilitarian point of view, in carefully record- | 
ing the actual contents of the building, the 


selection of those objects which best illustrate 
the progress and position of art amongst the 
It is a work in almost 
every point of view of higher pretensions, and 
no efforts have, apparently, , oe spared to 
render it worthy of its design. Two faults, | 
perhaps unavoidable ones, appear to us to | 
mar its general effect—the first, a want of | 
arrangement in the illustrations; and the | 
second, a slight lack of discrimination and | 


| 


| appropriateness in the descriptions ; too great | 


uniformity in the language of praise, and an | 
absence throughout of strict criticism. Per- 
haps both these indispensable requisites to a 
perfect work were unattainable in this in- 
stance: and when we pass from these con- 
siderations to the staple of the work, its. 
splendid illustrations, we must indeed be 
astonished with the profusion of beautiful 
ys. Of the 328 pages which 
compose the body of the work, not one is 
without engravings, occupying the leaf so far 
as to leave on the average only ten or twelve 
lines of letterpress. These engravings have 
not all been executed with equal skill in draw- 
ing, though they are aman remarkable for 
accuracy and good effect. 

The attempt to give the appearance of 
colour in the fight and shade of a woodcut is 
carried, perhaps, as far as is possible in the 
shaded drawing of the Coventry ribbon (p.13), 
and some of the patterns of Cashmere shawls, 
carpets, and lace have called for the most 
patient and accomplished skill on the part of 
the draughtsman. In some instances, where 
the drawing was good, the woodcutting has 
not quite matched it in excellence. It is im- 
possible, however, not to bestow unqualified 
praise on the work as a whole, whether we 
consider the variety of materials, the differ- 
ence of styles, the contrast of textures from 
porcelain and silver to lace and cambric, the 
taste required in selecting subjects for illus- 
tration, or the painful necessity of excluding 
others from want of room. It may safely be 
said, that if none of the engravings touch the 
very best style of the art, they are all of a 
high order, and never descend to mediocrity. 
In the beginning of the book is an excellent 
history of the Exhibition, a now often-told 
tale, which, nevertheless, suffers little from 
repetition. At the end are five essays, all of 
them of great merit. The first, ‘On the 
Science of the Exhibition,’ by Mr. Hunt, isa 
treatise replete with information on a great 








variety of scientific subjects, particularly on 
mineralo 





_ or some other of the exquisite designs in lace, | and long neglected. The treatise by Pro- 
_and some of the cups and saucers might have 


fessor Forbes, on the Vegetable World, as 
contributing to the Great Exhibition, is 


_ Ware, or to some of Mr. Minton’s Ewers and | sufficiently guaranteed by the celebrity of his 
_ Vases; the branch of porcelain, however, is | name to the attention of all students of 
| botanical science. It will be found, moreover, 
to contain thoughts of great moral beauty 


and truthfulness, expressed in language as 


| — as the forms of those objects on which 
1 


is pen is so oftenemployed. The Machinery 


_ of the Exhibition isnext treated of by Professor 


Gordon, and illustrated by a variety of en- 
gravings. Lastly, at the close of the volume, 


is printed the valuable prize essay of Mr. 
| Wornum, on the Ornamental Art displayed 


in the Exhibition—a treatise which is the 
only concise and superior piece of criticism 
with which we are acquainted, on that feature 
of the undertaking which, above all others, is 
likely to affect our progress and interests in 
the coming years. For whatever be the 
merits of the display in Hyde Park as a 
standard of progress in science, in discovery, 
or in invention, we are disposed to think it of 
still greater weight as an evidence of the 
condition of public taste, as the goal of past 
exertions, and tle starting point of new ones, 
in those particular directions, which itself will 
be the first to point out. The effects of cer- 
tain late agitations in favour of particular 
styles are here also manifested; the extent to 
which Gothic symbolism on the one hand, 
or the early Italian renaissance of the four- 
teenth century on the other, have taken hold 
on the public mind, and the probable ten- 
dency of future decorative art begins to dis- 
play itself. Were a few words sufficient to 
sum up the results of a review of the Exhibi- 
tion itself, as particularly illustrated by the Art 
Journal Catalogue before us, we might be in- 
clined to say that in the present wearisome su- 
perabundance of designs from the renaissance 
in various forms, the French later styles may be 
expected to give way, and an increasing love 
for the purer Italian cingue-cento, as exempli- 
fied in Bridgewater aa other new houses, 
may everywhere be observed ; that the eccle- 
siastical style of the ‘ Medieval Court’ seems 
to meet with a very faint and partial admira- 
tion; whilst the only perfectly pure forms of 
Greece and Etruria make no progress, but 
are confined still to their small but elevated 
circle of admirers, and continue to influence, 
only at a distance and indirectly, all new 
compositions. We would close our notice of 
the catalogues of the Exhibition, by highly 
commending to designers the views of art 
developed by Mr. Wornum in the prize 
essay, particularly when his remarks meet 
with such immediate and ample illustration 
in the preceding pages. To amateurs and 
persons of taste generally, it is almost super- 
fluous to recommend a work, which is the 
best record extant of the objects which most 
contributed to the splendour of the Exhibi- 
tion, and in which their reminiscences will be 
long revived and preserved. 





The History of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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does not, therefore, attempt, like the advo- 
cates of Elizabeth, to justify the English 
Queen in detaining in captivity a monarch 
who had fled to her dominions for refuge. 
After narrating at length the proceedings 
which took place before the commissioners 
= by Elizabeth to investigate the 
charges brought against Mary by her sub- 
jects, M. Mignet remarks :-— 

** As for Mary Stuart, she remained a prisoner 
in England. Elizabeth not only did not assist her 
against her subjects, as she had offered to do, but 
she did not even restore her to liberty, of which 
she never had any right to deprive her. Regard- 
less of the rules of justice, the rights of hospitality, 
and the prerogatives of pager she had not 
scrupled to imprison a suppliant, and to bring a 
Queen to trial, She had shown no respect either 
to the trust of the fugitive, the claims of relation- 
ship, the affliction of the woman, or the honour of 
the Sovereign. Mary Stuart, in her turn, had now 
no reason to act considerately towards Elizabeth. 
She had been perfidiously arrested, remorselessly 
defamed, and iniquitously imprisoned. She might 
now try all means to regain her liberty; and these 
means she did not fail to exert.” 


While Mary was detained as a captive in 
England, her partisans in Scotland were kept 
under by the energy of the regent Murray, 
who had long since Lamia’ his sister’s cause. 
The account of his assassination, though often 
narrated previously, deserves to be given in 
our author’s words :— 


“James Hamilton, of Bothwell-Haugh, had 
sworn a deadly hatred to the Regent. Taken 
prisoner at the battle of Langside, he had recovered 
his liberty by the arrangement made at Glasgow on 
the 13th of March, 1569, by the Regent and the 
Duke of Chatelherault. But he had been stripped 
of all his property. Confiscation, which ruined the 
vanquished to enrich the victors, was the least 
baneful effect of these civil wars; and this un- 
argon consequence of defeat would probably have 
een submitted to with resignation by Bothwell- 
Haugh, if it had not been iniquitously extended 
over his wife, who ought not to have shared in his 
punishment, as she had not participated in his 
offence. She possessed the small estate of Wood- 
houselee, on the river Esk; and this had been 
taken from her, and given to Bellenden, one of the 
most devoted, but most insatiate, of the Regent’s 
creatures, The injustice of this robbery was in- 
creased by the cruelty with which it was perpe- 
trated. In the midst of a winter’s night, the un- 
fortunate wife of Bothwell-Haugh was driven by 
Bellenden from the humble abode to which she had 
retired, and left to wander half-clothed in a wood 
till morning. When morning came, she was fu- 
riously mad ; despair had turned her brain. From 
that day, an implacable thirst for vengeance took 
possession of the heart of Bothwell-Haugh. He 
resolved to slay the Regent, to whom he attributed 
the desolation of his household. Several times he 
attempted to effect his purpose, but without suc- 
cess. His hatred, encouraged by the Hamiltons, 
eagerly sought an opportunity for punishing the 
author of his ruin, and laying low the oppressor of 
his party. This opportunity ere long presented 
itself. 

“The Regent was on his way from Stirling to 
Edinburgh, and intended to pass through Linlith- 
gow. In the High-street of this last-named town, 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, uncle of Bothwell- 
Haugh, possessed a house in front of which Murray 
and his cavalcade would necessarily pass. This 
house was placed at the disposal of Bothwell-Haugh, 
who made every preparation for the unfailing per- 
formance of the act of vengeance which he had 
concerted with the Hamiltons. He took his station 


in a small room, or wooden gallery, which com.- | 


manded a full view of the street. To prevent his 
heavy footsteps being heard, for he was booted and 
spurred, he placed a feather-bed on the floor; to 
secure against any chance observation of his 
shadow, which, had the sun broke out, might have 








caught the eye, he hung up a black cloth on the oppo- 
site wall; and, having barricaded the door in front, 
he had a swift horse ready saddled in the stable at 


the back. Even here his preparations did not stop ; 


for, observing that the gate in the wall which en- 
closed the garden was too low to admit a man on 
horseback, he removed the lintel stone, and, re- 
turning to his chamber, cut, in the wooden panel 
immediately below the lattice window where he 
watched, a hole just sufficient to admit the barrel 
of his caliver. Having taken these precautions, he 
loaded the piece with four bullets, and calmly 
awaited his victim. 

‘** Murray had spent the night in a house in the 
neighbourhood. Rumours had reached him of the 
danger by which he was threatened. One of his 
friends had even persuaded him to avoid the High- 
street, and pass round by the back of the town. 
But the crowd, pressing round him, rendered it 
impossible for him to do so; and he rode onwards 
through Linlithgow, with calm courage, amidst the 
acclamations of the populace. He proceeded at a 
slow pace along the High-street till he reached the 
Archbishop's house. He was thus exposed to the 
fire of the assassin, who, taking deliberate aim, 
discharged his caliver. The Regent, shot right 
through the lower part of his body, fell mortally 
wounded. At this sight, the crowd rushed towards 
the house from whence the shot had been fired. 
But whilst they were endeavouring to break down 
the door, Bothwell-Haugh, escaping at the back, 
had mounted his horse and fled at full speed in the 
direction of Hamilton Castle. Here he was re- 
ceived in triumph by Lord Claud Hamilton, Lord 
Arbroath, and the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
who welcomed him as the deliverer of their party. 

‘* Murray expired on the same day, the 23rd of 
January, 1570, in a state of noble calmness and 
fervent piety.” 


From the papers in the Spanish archives, 
M. Mignet aes much new light upon the 
various conspiracies formed for the liberation 
of Mary. Weselect as an example his account 
of the plot, to which the Duke of Norfolk was 
a party. It was set on foot by the Bishop of 
Ross, and the chief agent in it was a rich 
Florentine banker of the name of Ridolfi, who 
resided in London as director of the company 
of Italian merchants. This Ridolfi was sent 
to the Continent with communications from 
both Mary and Norfolk to the Duke of Alva, 
Pope Pius V., and Philip II. He did not 
receive much encouragement from the Duke 
of Alva, who, as M. Mignet remarks, was 
‘as keen-sighted in his views as a politician, 
as he was unscrupulous in his actions as a 
general.” Alva wrote a letter of more than 
twenty pages in length to Philip II. on the 
subject. This long and curious document, 
which is of no small historical importance, is 
printed for the first time as an appendix to 
the present work. The following are the most 
important passages in it:— 

‘But although he approved of the enterprise, 
he maintained that it ought not to be commenced 
with the open assistance of the Catholic King. In 
that case, so many persons would be employed in 
the matter that it would be impossible to keep the 
secret, and ‘if the secret were not kept,’ he added, 
‘the enterprise would fall to the ground; the lives 
of both the Queen of Scotland and the Duke of 
Norfolk would be endangered ; the Queen of Eng- 
land would find the opportunity, which she has 
sought so long, for getting rid of her and her par- 
tisans; the hopes of the Catholic religion would be 
crushed for ever, and the whole would recoil upon 
your Majesty. . . . Wherefore, no one can think 
of advising your Majesty to furnish the assistance 
sought of you, under the form in which it is re- 
quested. But if the Queen of England should die, 
either a natural death or any other death, or if her 
person should be seized without your Majesty's 
concurrence, then I should perceive no further dif- 
ficulty. The proposals between the Queen of Eng- 
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land and the Duke of Deion ‘weld aaa 
French would be less fearful det the 
should seek to become master of En ee, 
Germans would look upon you with io ‘i : 
since you would have no other object but rape 
tain the Queen of Scotland against the rival lain, 
ants of the crown of England. In that a rs 
would be easy to reduce them to reason bef : 
other Princes could interfere, as we could profit by 
the convenience of the Duke of Norfolk's comnty 
where we could disembark the six thousand a 
he requires, not within the forty days during which 
he could maintain himself unassisted, but withir 
thirty or even twenty-five days.’ The Duke of 
Alva insisted that in case either of the natural 
death, the assassination, or the capture of Eliza. 
beth, Philip II. should seize the opportunity for 
attaining the object he had in view, the restoration 
of the Catholic faith in the British Isles, and thus 
securing the future tranquillity of his own domi. 
nions. He concluded his despatch in these words: 
‘ Your Majesty may then answer them that, if any 
of the three cases above-mentioned occur, you will 
assist them from the Netherlands with ‘the six 
thousand men they desire. For myself, Sire, I look 
upon this as so convenient, so honourable, and so 
easy for your Majesty, that if one of the three 
cases happens, I shall not hesitate to act without 
waiting for new directions from your Majesty, con- 
sidering that such is your intention; and I shall do 
so, unless you order the contrary.’” 


The account of Ridolfi’s interview with the 
ministers of Philip II., and of the deliberations 
to which his proposal gave rise, gives an in- 
teresting glimpse of the Spanish Council of 
State at that period:— 

‘‘On the 7th of July, Ridolfi was questioned at 
the Escurial, regarding the enterprise which he 
had come to propose, by the Duke of Feria, whom 
Philip II. had deputed to hear his statements. 
His answers were written down in the handwriting 
of Zayas, the Secretary of State. It was proposed 
to murder Queen Elizabeth. Ridolfi said that the 
blow would not be struck at London, because that 
city was the stronghold of heresy; but while she 
was travelling, and that a person named James 
Graffs had undertaken the office. On the same 
day, the Council of State commenced its delibera- 
tions upon the proposed assassination of Elizabeth 
and conquest of England. The subject of the dis- 
cussion was, whether it behoved the King of 
Spain to agree with the conspirators, * to kill or 
capture the Queen of England,’ in order to prevent 
her from marrying the Duke of Anjou and putting 
to death the Queen of Scotland ; whether the blow 
should be struck while she was travelling, or, 
which would be easier still, when she was at the 
country-house of one of the conspirators, who — 
surrounded her with persons on whom they co 
depend ; and whether they ought not to be — 
in case they carried out their intentions, ; i 
they would not do without the orders 0 : 
Catholic King. The Councillors uf State — y 
gave their opinion, which were committed to 
ing, and have been preserved to this day. 


ilip, with his usual irresolution, could 
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tence into effect. At length the 
Svat was signed, and the Earls of 


Shrewsbury were charged to see it 
Kent and © the 8th of February, 1587. On 
the 7th the two Earls proceeded wd other- 
ingay, where Mary was then confine ee 

«“ About two o'clock, the two Earls desired to 
speak to her; she sent them word that she was 
ne but that she would rise if the business 

had to communicate was pressing. Learning 
them in reply that the business would not 
admit of delay, she dressed herself, and seating 
herself before a small work-table which stood at the 
foot of her bed, she awaited their approach with 
the greatest calmness. Her women and the greater 
part of her servants were around her. The Grand 
of England, accompanied by the Earl of 
Kent, and followed by Beale, Paulet, and Drury, 
advanced uncovered, and, bowing respectfully to 
her, informed her that the sentence which had been 
signified to her by Lord Buckhurst two months and 
a half before, must now be put into execution, the 
n their mistress being compelled thereto by 
the solicitations of her subjects. Mary listened to 
him without exhibiting any emotion, and she 
afterwards heard the warrant read by Beale, con- 
taining the order for her death. 

“When he had finished reading, she made the 
ion of the cross. ‘ God be praised,’ said she, ‘ for 
on you bring me. I could receive none 
better, for it announces to me the conclusion of my 
miseries, and the grace which God has granted me 
to die for the honour of his name and of his Church, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman. I did not ex- 
pect such a happy end, after the treatment I have 
suffered and the dangers to which I have been ex- 
posed for nineteen years in this country.—I, born 
aqueen, the daughter of a king, the granddaughter 
of Henry VII., the near relation of the Queen of 
England, Queen Dowager of France, and who, 
though a free princess, have been kept in prison 
without legitimate cause, though I am subject to 
nobody, and recognise no superior in this world, 
excepting God.’ Viewing herself as a victim to 
her religious faith, she experienced the pure joy of 
the martyr, partook of its sweet serenity, and 
= to the last its tranquil courage. She 
again disavowed the project of assassinating Eliza- 
beth, and, placing he hand on the New Testament 
which lay on the small table before her, she 
en: ‘I never either conceived - 

tafter the death of the Queen of England, 
ee gr ty to it.’ ; rm 

; earing these words, the Earl of Kent to 

her, with fanatic rudeness, that the book on which 
the had sworn was the book of the Papists, and 
that her oath was worth no more than her book. 
‘Itis the book in which I believe,’ replied Mary ; 
do you suppose my oath would be more sincere if 
I took it on yours, in which I do not believe?’ The 
farl of Kent then advised her to renounce what 
be called her superstitions, and offered her the aid 
of the Protestant Dean of Peterborough, who would 
teach mage faith, and prepare her for death. 
energetically rejected this offer, as being re- 
pugnant to her religious belief, and she anaes 

t they would restore her almoner, who had 

n removed from her for several days past. 
two Earls had the cruelty and the infamy to 
wild is religious consolation to a Queen on the 
her death. Neither would they grant her 
delay she asked in order to write out her 
Then, in y, and to make her final arrangements. 
thawestodie to her inquiry as to the hour when 
e, ‘To-morrow, madam,’ said the Earl of 
Mary » ‘about eight o'clock in the morning.’ ” 

: 8 


*Y Spent the greater part of the night 

‘ae and in prayer nie " 
eeling somewhat fatigued, and, wishing to 
aa restore her strength for the final mo- 
Iaying Went to bed. Her women continued 
o~ during this last repose of her body, 
peg eyes were closed, it was evident, from 
cone countenance, that she was addressing 
mon whom alone her hopes now 





rested. At daybreak she arose, saying that she 
had only two hours to live. She picked out one 
of her handkerchiefs, with a fringe of gold, as a 
bandage for her eyes on the scaffold, and dressed 
herself with a stern magnificence. Having assem- 
bled her servants, she made Bourgoin read over to 
them her will, which she then signed; and after- 
wards gave them the letters, papers, and presents, 
of which they were to be the bearers to the princes 
of her family, and her friends on the Continent. 
She had already distributed to them, on the pre- 
vious evening, her rings, jewels, furniture, and 
dresses ; and she now gave them the purses which 
she had prepared for them, and in which she had 
enclosed, in small sums, the five thousand crowns 
which remained over to her. With finished grace, 
and with affecting kindness, she mingled her con. 
solations with her gifts, and strengthened them for 
the affliction into which her death would soon 
throw them. ‘You could not see,’ said an eye- 
witness, ‘any change, neither in her face, nor in 
her speech, nor in her general appearance; she 
seemed to be giving orders about her affairs just as 
if she were merely going to change her residence 
from one house to another.’ 

‘These last attentions to terrestrial cares having 
been concluded, she repaired to her oratory, where 
there was an altar, on which her almoner, before 
he was separated from her, used to say mass to her 
in secret. She knelt before this altar, and read, 
with great fervour, the prayers for the dying. 
Before she had concluded, there was a knocking at 
the door; she made them understand that she 
would soon be ready, and continued her prayers. 
Shortly afterwards, eight o'clock having struck, 
there was a fresh knocking at the door, which this 
time was opened. The Sheriff entered, with a 
white wand in his hand, advanced close to Mary, 
who had not yet moved her head, and pronounced 
these few words: ‘Madam, the Lords await you, 
and have sent me to you.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Mary, 
rising from her knees, ‘ let us go.’ 

‘* Just as she was moving away, Bourgoin handed 
to her the ivory crucifix which stood on the altar; 
she kissed it, and ordered it to be carried before 
her. Not being able to support herself alone, on 
account of the weakness of her limbs, she walked, 
leaning on two of her own servants, to the ex- 
tremity of her apartments. Having arrived at that 
point, they, with peculiar delicacy, which she felt 
and approved, desired not to lead her themselves 
to execution, but entrusted her to the support of 
two of Paulet’s servants, and followed her in tears. 
On reaching the staircase, where the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Kent awaited Mary Stuart, and 
by which she had to descend into the lower hall, at 
the end of which the scaffold had been raised, they 
were refused the consolation of accompanying her 
further. In spite of their supplications and lamenta- 
tions, they were separated from her; not without 
difficulty, for they threw themselves at her feet, 
kissed her hands, clung to her dress, and would 
not quit her. 

‘When they had succeeded in removing them, 
she resumed her course with a mild and noble 
air, the crucifix in one hand and a prayer-book in 
the other, dressed in the widow’s garb, which she 
used to wear on days of great solemnity, consisting 
of a gown of dark crimson velvet with black satin 
corsage, from which chaplets and scapularies were 
suspended, and which was surmounted by a cloak 
of figured satin of the same colour, with a long 
train lined with sable, a standing-up collar, and 
hanging sleeves. A white veil was thrown over 
her, reaching from her head to her feet. She 
evinced the dignity of a Queen, along with the 
calm composure of a Christian.” 


The scaffold was erected in the lower hall 
of Fotheringay. Upon reaching the place of 





— of her lips, and a sort of rapture | 


execution, she with difficulty persuaded the 
Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent to allow her 
servants and women to be admitted to see 
her die. Her sentence was then read to her ; 
and after reciting in Latin the psalms of 


| penitence and mercy, and addressing herself 
to God in English— 





‘The terrible moment had arrived, and the ex- 
ecutioner approached to assist her in removing a 
portion of her dress; but she motioned him away, 
saying, with a smile, that she had never had such 
valets de chambre. She then called Jean Kennedy 
and Elizabeth Curll, who had remained all the 
time on their knees at the foot of the scaffold, and 
she began to undress herself with their assistance, 
remarking, that she was not accustomed to do so 
before so many people. The afflicted girls per- 
formed this last sad office in tears. To prevent 
the utterance of their grief, she placed her finger 
on their lips, and reminded them that she had 
promised in their name that they would show 
more firmness. ‘Instead of weeping, rejoice,’ she 
said; ‘I am very happy to leave this world, and 
in so good a cause.’ She then laid down her cloak, 
and took off her veil, retaining only a petticoat of 
red taffety, flowered with velvet. Then, seating 
herself on the chair, she gave her blessing to her 
weeping servants. The executioner having asked 
her pardon on his knees, she told him that she 
pardoned everybody. She embraced Elizabeth 
Curll and Jean Kennedy, and gave them her 
blessing, making the sign of the cross over them, 
and after Jean Kennedy had bandaged her eyes, 
she desired them to withdraw, which they did 
weeping. 

**At the same time she knelt down with great 
courage, and still holding the crucifix in her hands, 
stretched out her neck to the executioner. She 
then said aloud, and with the most ardent feeling 
of confidence : ‘ My God, I have hoped in you; I 
commit myself to your hands.’ She imagined that 
she would have been struck in the mode usual in 
France, in an upright posture, and with the sword. 
The two masters of the works, perceiving her 
mistake, informed her of it, and assisted her to lay 
her head on the block, which she did without 
ceasing to pray. There was a universal feeling of 
compassion at the sight of this lamentable mis- 
fortune, this heroic courage, and this admirable 
sweetness. The executioner himself was moved, 
and aimed with an unsteady hand. The axe, in- 
stead of falling on the neck, struck the back of the 
head, and wounded her; yet she- made no move- 
ment, nor uttered a complaint. It was only on 
repeating the blow, that the executioner struck off 
her head, which he held up, saying, ‘God save 
Queen Elizabeth.’ ‘Thus,’ added Dr. Fletcher, 
‘may all her enemies perish.’ A solitary voice 
was heard after his, saying, ‘Amen.’ It was that 
of the gloomy Earl of Kent.” 


Her death calls forth the following reflec- 
tions from our author :— 


‘The scaffold! Such was then the end of a life 
which, commencing in expatriation, was chequered 
by reverses, filled with errors, unfortunate almost 
throughout its course, and guilty at one period — 
but adorned by so many charms, rendered touching 
by so many sufferings, purified by so long an ex- 
piation, and terminated with so much dignity! 
Mary Stuart, a victim of the old feudalism and the 
new religious revolution of Scotland, carried with 
her to the grave the hopes of absolute power and 
of Catholicism. Her descendants, who succeeded 
to the throne of England sixteen years after her 
death, followed her in the dangerous course in 
which she had been preceded by so many of her 
ancestors. Her grandson, Charles I., was, like 
her, beheaded for attempting to establish absolute 
monarchy ; and her great-grandson, James II., for 
endeavouring, like her, to restore Catholicism, lost 
his throne and was driven into exile. <A forei 
land witnessed the extinction of the royal line of 
Stuart—a family rendered one of the most tragic 
in the annals of history, by their inconsiderate 
spirit, their adventurous character, and the con- 
tinued fatality of their career.” 

The execution of Mary aroused the indig- 
nation of Philip of Spain, and led to the in- 
vasion of England by the ‘ Invincible Armada.’ 
M. Mignet’s account of this memorable en- 
terprise occupies the last chapter of his work, 
but our limited space warns us making 
further extracts. 
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injustice, and poverty of the operative’s lot. 
It seeks rather to vindicate the position of 
the upright manufacturer, and to satirize the 
frivolities of provincial fashion. It has abun- 
dance of politics, and animated discussion on 
Rights of Labour and the Relations of 
Employers and Employed; but it is in no 
sense of the word a partisan book; there is 
no injustice in it, open or implied. Perhaps, 
for that reason, it will excite less attention. 
As a picture of Lancashire life, it is more 
admirable than as a story. Miss Jewsbury 
writes like one of large experience, of 
thoughtful and observant disposition, and of 
unbiased views. Her knowledge of life is 
considerable ; her style graphic and eloquent 
on occasion. 

John Withers is introduced to us as a 
young beggar, living a squalid life of dirt 
and lies in the streets of Manchester. He is 
rescued from it by a benevolent woman; is 
apprenticed to the union mills, and com- 
mences an industrial career, which ends in his 
becoming a wealthy manufacturer. Nothing 
can be more graphic than the rapid sentences 
which narrate the story of his rise. All is 
natural, intelligible, interesting. It is one of 
the best episodes in the book, if not the best; 
and we regret there is not more of it. The 
reader thoroughly sympathises with this 
story of the inventor's struggles, his hopes 
and disappointments, and follows the wind- 
ings of its course with breathless interest. 
What a glimpse is this! 


‘* Early in a morning, before any of the neigh- 
bours were stirring, he would go into the streets, 
especially into the market-place, where he picked 
up scraps of vegetables, pieces of bread, or food of 
any kind that had been thrown away. With this 
he would return to his garret, which he did not 
again leave that day. 

** As may be imagined, this mode of keeping life 
together was precarious in the extreme. It was a 
remarkably severe winter, and he had to suffer 
great straits; but the horror of his early begging 
experiences was so strong, that he never once re- 
sumed asking charity. Yet want is fierce, and 
nature is weak. Once there was a hard frost for 
several weeks, An east wind blew over the wold; 
the snow lay thick on the ground, and people began 
to fancy that England and Siberia must be much 
ofa piece, Poor John in his garret, without fire, 
without food, almost without clothes, with only a 
heap of shavings for his bed, was in a sufficiently 
bad plight. His benumbedfingerscould scarcely hold 
his tools, and with the chisel he inflicted a severe 
wound upon his left hand, which the frost inflamed, 
and for several days he could not work at his 
models. During this suspension he was tempted 
sorely to seek for some alleviation, To the parish 
he did not dare to apply, because he would at once 
have been ordered to some employment, and he 
could not endure to betray the secret of his dear 
models. One facile mode there was—he might 
ask charity; at that bitter time, which happened 
to be Christmas besides, it would scarcely have 
been refused, 

** He descended from his garret in the dusk of a 
December twilight, and took his station at the 
corner of the most frequented street. The recol- 
lection of the old times when he used to out 
with his sister came upon him—the forgotten slang 
and manner of his old trade returned to his memory, 
and with it the memory of the misery, the degra- 
dation, and brutality in which he had been plunged 
e~the lame sailor—the drunken woman—the 
savage blows and kicks inflicted on himself and his 





sick for want of food ; it was forty-eight hours since 
he had tasted anything. The intense bodily sen- 
sations of hunger, cold, and pain, were more im- 
perative and emphatic than the voice of his resolu- 
tion. <A portly, comfortable, benevolent-looking 
old lady was coming across the street; she came 
close to where he stood; he attempted to speak, 
but a deep shame stopped him at the moment she 
turned her head to see who was addressing her, 

***TDo you want anything, my good man?’ 

***No, ma’am: I thought you were losing some- 
thing.’ 

‘** Well, bless me, if my fur tippet is not loose: 
I thought I felt cold—thank you, kindly ;’ and the 
comfortable, well-clad woman passed on,” 


Marian, John’s only daughter, is brought 
up midway between coarse homeliness and 
provincial refinement. At home, she sees 
none but her father’s friends, rude, energetic, 
coarse men and women, such as the north 
abounds in; but at school, she learns refine- 
ment, and has glimpses of worldly eloquence. 
We extract the following passage tor its 
wisdom, as well as for its illustration of the 
heroine’s position:— 

‘Marian and Mr. Cunningham followed the 
party, who had proceeded in the direction of the 
mill. 

***T shonld think that all this must be very 
stupid to you,’ said Marian, 

**¢ And why should you think so?’ 

*** Because, though Mr. Wilcox and Mr. Sykes 
may be very good in their way, they are coarse 
and vulgar, and destitute of all education or refine- 
ment. They have not an idea beyond their mills.’ 

*** Are you not losing sight of the essential in 
the accidental? These are men whose heart is in 
their work, and who ‘do with all their might 
whatever their hand findeth to do,’ gravely and 
steadily, without looking to the right or the left; 
they are undeterred by difficulty, unwearied with 
labour, and I take it that the power to persist in a 
course of work is about the highest quality a man 
can possess, You say these men want education 
and refinement—granted ; so much the more im- 
perative is it upon those who possess both, to 
endeavour to civilise and enlighten them, that 
their immense force and activity may not become 
the mere force and ferocity of beasts of prey; they 
must be purified from the cupidity of greedily and 
blindly following their individual interest. These 
men have only recently emerged from the depths 
of privation and poverty—they have obtained 
wealth for themselves, and the power of increasing 
it to an unlimited degree—they are full of savage 
and vigorous life, like that with which the bar- 
barians regenerated the old world, when Roman 
civilisation had run to seed. These men have the 
old barbaric strength of undisciplined life; they 
need educating, ~ need civilising ; but they will 
change the face of the world. The prestige of 
idleness has already begun to disappear. The 
splendour of military glory has begun to fade; the 
exploits of peaceful industry are every day becom- 
ing more honourable, and they will shine brighter 
and brighter in proportion as men are able to dis- 
cern high and noble aims, and to look to some- 
thing higher than their own individual gain and 
loss. The reason why military exploits have pre- 
served their glory unquenched amid so many cen- 
turies of bloodshed, tears, and desolation is, that 
each soldier carried within him the idea that he 
was not fighting for any personal advantage or 
recompense, but for some supposed glorious object, 
which would redound to the everlasting credit of 
the ‘armies of his country.’ Some spark of gene- 
rous chivalry must be kindled in the bosom of the 
peaceful soldiers of commerce, if their immense 
resources and their Titan-like endowments are to 





ee to rt ge pleasure of His will,’ 
‘*Marian made no reply for the ent: 
did not understand oar Mr. Cunieghenen 
and she thought that if he had to live amongst the 
people around her, he would find them as dis oie 
able as she did herself, After a pause, she ead, ; 
‘** Ah, it is a new world to you, and you can 
go away when you are tired of it; but if you knew 
how much I thirst for the society of those who are 
more refined and educated, you would not wonder 
at my want of sympathy with these people,’ 

‘*Mr, Cunningham looked down upon her with 
a smile. 

** € Be assured,’ said he, ‘ that whatever is really 
good and desirable for you is already on its way 
towards you, and will find you out through what- 
ever obstructions may seem to surround you.’ 

‘***T wish I could believe such a beautiful doe. 
trine,’ said Marian, smiling. 

** “If we keep ourselves quiet where our lot has 
been cast, and do the duties appointed to us, we 
shall find that things seek us in a wonderful 
manner: it is when we go out of our way to seek 
them that we miss what we would most desire to 
find, or, finding the letter of our hopes, we miss 
the spirit.’ ” 


Marian is invited by one of her school. 
fellows to spend some days at a grand house, 
where she is introduced to provincial ‘ style.’ 
There her simplicity and want of fashion are 
admirably indicated; and the arrival of her 
vulgar friend, Mr. Wilcox, in the very house 
of her new fashionable friend, touched in the 
style of Miss Burney, makes a very ludicrous 
picture. Nevertheless, from some cause or 
other, this section of the book, which embraces 
the life of the manufacturer’s wives and their 
frivolities, languishes in interest. It is not 
until the love episode between Albert and 
Lady Wollaston begins that the flagging 
attention is once more roused, and Miss 
Jewsbury exerts her fascination over us. We 
will not spoil the reader’s curiosity by any 
intimation of the course of this episode, but 
emphatically commend it to his notice as 4 
true, powerful, and original scene out of the 
drama of life. Nor will we touch on Marian 
two love episodes, the first of which is very 
nicely painted. In conclusion, we may " 
that the great merit of the work 1s, that 
Miss Jewsbury is here not manufacturing 
chapters from the library, but dealing directly 
with life itself. 











Life Boats. Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to net tel the Life-boat Medes 
submitted to compete for the Premium afer 
by His Grace the Duke of Northumbertané. 
W. Clowes. 

In the year 1850, 681 British and Foreign 

vessels were wrecked on the coasts, .- 

within the seas, of the British Isles. - t mw 

377 were total wrecks; 84 were sunk by 

or collisions; 16 were abandoned; an = 

were stranded and damaged so as to req 

them to discharge cargo. 

be ascertained, 780 lives were lost. J xd 

perty, it is calculated that the loss rte noe 

a million and a half. The loss © nats 

roperty every year is of about pry ao 
ts the disastrous gale of the 13th 0 Se 

1843, 103 vessels were wrecked on tne of sist 

of the United Kingdom. In the 4 = loss 

August, and Ist Se tember, 1833, — 

than 61 British vessels were lost 02 
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e separate gales which occurred 
el 1824, pe 1829, there were 
Jost on the east coast, between the Humber 

‘ithe Tees, 169 vessels. The writer of the 
> nt notice was out in one of the gales of 
Ire last of these years, in a ship which had to 
run into the Humber for shelter, and saw the 
line of coast afterwards .strewed with wrecks, 
In the single month of March, 1850, not less 
than 134 vessels were wrecked on our coasts, 
or an average for the month of more than four 
a day. The number of wrecks, be it remem- 
hered, is only taken from official reports; it 
isto be feared that some may occur which 
never appear in Lloyd's lists or other public 


coasts 
in the ¥ 


8. 
The statistics of these disasters led to the 
formation, in 1824, of ‘‘ The Royal National 
Institution for the Preservation of Life from 
Shipwreck.” +8, oe gO hooey’ eh 
, and Mr. Thomas son, M.P. for 
a were the originators. The chief 
object aimed at was to establish and o up 
stations on the most dangerous parts of the 
coasts, supplied with life-boats, mortars, and 
rockets, and other appliances which expe- 
rience had found serviceable in saving life in 
shipwrecks. As the publication before us 
refers entirely to life-boats, we merely remark, 
in passing, with regard to the other depart- 
ments, such as Captain Manby’s mortars, and 
Dennett’s and Carte’s rockets, that they have 
been instrumental in saving many lives. At 
22 stations, where a record has been kept, 
not less than 243 lives have been saved. It 
is known that at 8 or 9 other stations crews 
have been rescued through their aid, but no 
account has been kept of the numbers. At 
most of the stations the mortars and lines 
were furnished by the Board of Ordnance in 
1825, at others they were procured with 
funds supplied by the Shipwreck Association, 
and by ‘seal subscriptions. At present 91 
stations have rockets, 38 have mortars only, 
and 38 both rockets and mortars, but at a 
large number of these places the matériel is 
inmost unserviceable condition. From offi- 
cial returns, it appears that at 24 stations 
rockets have burst, at 42 stations lines have 
broken, and in various cases life might 
have been saved had the apparatus been in 
Le ra order. It is to be hoped that attention 
be given to this, and also that experiments 
commenced on proposed improvements in the 
rockets and lines may be continued with as 
col oo le until a favourable 
is obtained. 
The first regular life-boat was invented b 
ead, of South Shields, in 1789, built 
by Peemiption, and went off for the first time 
on the 30th January, 1790, bringing on shore 
crew of a vessel stranded on the Herd- 
= A second boat was built at the expense 
¢ Duke ~ “roar aang iy a year or two 
ese two 
uently built, saved orvin lives, cae 
on was kept until the year 1841. Since 
at time three boats have been at work, sta- 
beens at North and South Shields, and have 

tafe on shore 466 persons from 62 
oo aa From bis yo mp to the 4th 

; » 4949, a period o ears, not 
pn i a with loss of life had cnaaed to 
last den srenconte:_ In _ —— of = 

; ife-boats at Liverpoo 
aretaited 269 vessels, and have brought on 

a mange i N a and nor sige 

70 }j ave saved upwards 0 
inky ip Aberdeen, Montroaa, and St. 
persons have been brought 





ashore from wrecks. There are abundant 
proofs of the value of life-boats when in good 
condition, well manned, and properly managed. 

The best life-boats are subject, however, 
at times to disastrous casualties. One of the 


last of these is thus described in the work 
before us :— 


‘* At South Shields, on the 4th December, 1849, 
the life-boat, manned with twenty-four pilots, went 
out to the aid of the Betsy, of Littlehampton, 
stranded on the Herd-sand; there was a heavy sea 
from the eastward, but little wind, and a strong 
ebb tide. The boat had reached the wreck, and 
was lying alongside with her head to the eastward, 
with a rope fast to the quarter, but the bowfast 
not secured. The shipwrecked men were about to 
descend into the life-boat, when a heavy knot of 
sea, recoiling from the bow of the vessel, caught 
the bow of the boat and turned her up on end, 
throwing the whole of the crew and the water into 
the stern sheets. The bowfast not holding, the 
boat drove in this position astern of the vessel, 
when the ebb tide running rapidly into her stern, 
the boat completely turned end over end, and went 
ashore bottom up. On this occasion, twenty out 
of twenty-four of the crew were drowned under the 
boat. On seeing the accident two other life-boats 
immediately dashed off from North and South 
Shields, saved four of the men, and rescued the 
crew of the Betsy.” 


The whole number of life-boats on the 
British coasts was last year under 100, and of 
these at least one-third were in an unservice- 
able condition. In Ireland, with 1400 miles 
of coast, there are only 8 boats, some of 
which are out of repair. In Scotland, with a 
seaboard of 1500 miles, there are also 8 boats; 
but there is not one upon the west coast from 
Cape Wrath to the Solway Firth, an extent 
of 900 miles, without including the islands. 
Of the English boats, 45 are on the east 
coast. On the Northumberland coast there 
are 7 boats, or 1 for every 8 miles; at Shields, 
3; 15 on the shores of Durham and York- 
shire, or 1 for every 15 miles; and Norfolk 
and Suffolk have 10 boats, or 1 for every 5 
miles. These are the parts of the island best 
supplied. In other parts there is a shameful 
deficiency, especially on the Scotch and Welsh 
coasts. 

In consequence of the defective state of 
many of the existing life-boats, the absence 
of any along large tracts of coast, the failure 
of attempts in various cases to reach the 
wrecked vessel, and also in consequence of 
the frequent accidents happening to life-boats, 
the attention of the National Shipwreck Asso- 
ciation has within the last two or three 
years been much devoted to the subject. 
The lamentable accident off Shields in De- 
cember, 1849, when, by the upsetting of the 
boat, twenty of the best pilots out of the 
Tyne were drowned, led the Duke of North- 
umberland, President of the Association, to 
offer a premium of 100/. for the best model 
of a life-boat, in the hope that, while some of 
the existing evils might be remedied, general 
notice should be directed to the whole ques- 
tion of saving life from shipwreck. The 
notice was widely circulated, pointing out 
the chief defects in the boats now in use, and 
the requisites in any entitled to greater con- 
fidence. The following gentlemen undertook 
to examine the models and plans :—Captain 
Washington, R.N.; Mr. Watts, Assistant 
Surveyor of the Navy; Mr. Fincham, Master 
Shipwright in the Portsmouth Dockyard ; 
Commander Jerningham, R.N.; and Mr. 
Peake, Assistant-Master Shipwright in the 
Woolwich Dockyard. A more competent 
board of examination could not have been 





selected, and in their decision and report, Sir 
Baldwin Walker, Surveyor of the Navy, fully 
concurred. No fewer than 280 models and 
plans were sent to Somerset House for com- 
petition. On examining the papers, informa- 
tion was desiderated on various points, and a 
circular, naming the several particulars re- 
quired, was sent to each contributor. The 
answers to these circulars, with the original 
descriptions, specifications, and plans of the 
several models, make five folio manuscript 
volumes, which are deposited at Somerset 
House, and form a valuable record and work 
for reference. Into any details of the form, 
or materials, or other points of the construc- 
tion of life-boats, it is impossible for us in a 
brief space to enter, and we must, therefore, 
merely refer all interested in the subject to 
the clear and able Report now published, 
which, besides much general information, 
contains detailed descriptions of thirty of the 
best models, a catalogue of the whole of the 
models and plans, with their chief dimensions, 
and a number of illustrative plans and 
sections. A wreck chart is appended, show- 
ing the places of the coast where casualties 
most frequently occur. The plan adopted by 
the committee in this arduous task of judging 
between so many competitors, was to attach 
a numeral value to the different qualities 
thought most important in a good life-boat 
(e.g. qualities as a rowing or sailing boat, 
buoyancy, power of self-righting, means of 
freeing from water, &c. &e.), the whole 
numbers making up 100. The prizes were 
awarded to James Desthian: of Yarmouth ; 
H. Hinks, of Appledore, Devon, and W. 
Teasdel, of Yarmouth, standing next, the 
respective numbers being 84, 78, and 72, 
While the judgment was, no doubt, satis- 
factory, according to the rules of decision 
previously laid down, it is admitted in the 
feport, that in other models various ex- 
cellencies are shown, and also that, for 
particular localities, a certain construction is 
peculiarly appropriate. Thus, off flat coasts, 
where the wrecks generally occur on outlying 
sands, good sailing qualities require greater 
proportional attention than other points neces- 
sary in the boats of steep rocky coasts. Full 
explanations are given of the various circum- 
stances considered by the committee in placin 
the models. We have no doubt that eaete 
cial results will follow the wise and munificent 
movement of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who has also set an honourable example, both 
to private liberality and to public spirit, in 
undertaking to provide the whole of the 
Northumberland coast with sufficient boats at 
his own cost. In some parts County Asso- 
ciations have been formed, as in Devon, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk; and we trust that the loss 
of between 700 and 800 seamen annually on 
our coasts will be no longer quietly permitted, 
when it is ascertained that a large proportion 
of the shipwrecked men can be saved by 
means which the liberality and benevolence 
of the British public can easily supply. We 
heartily respond to the closing paragraph of 
this report :— 


‘‘ The success that has attended exertion in one 
place may fairly be reckoned upon in another. 
There seems no reason why a very few years should 
not see a life-boat stationed at each of the exposed 
points on the most frequented parts of the coasts 
of the United Kingdom, by means of which, with 
the blessing of Divine Providence upon the en- 
deavours of those who undertake the work, the 
best results to the cause of humanity may con- 


fidently be expected,” 
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We only add that there are at present 
facilities for studying the construction of life- 
boats never before enjoyed, a large number of 
the competing models being deposited in the 
Naval Architecture department of the Exhibi- 
tion. While some practical men may desire 
access to the more detailed descriptions pre- 
served in the Admiralty records, the present 
published Report contains all that is most in- 
teresting and valuable on a subject of so much 
importance to our sea-girt isle. 


— 














SUMMARY. 


Residence in Norway in the Years 1834-6. By 
Samuel Laing. Longmans. 

A new edition of this standard work has just been 
issued, as a contribution to the Literature of the 
Rail, in two shilling volumes of ‘The Travellers’ 
Library.’ The author, who is at this moment re- 
siding in Norway, having acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a writer on political and social economy, 
entered upon his travels with a large capacity for 
observing the habits, manners, and institutions of 
the Norwegians; and the result was a work of 
great power and considerable practical utility. 


Elementary Mechanics. By Q. B. Phear, M.A. 
Cambridge. 

WE are not sufficiently familiar with the Cambridge 
system of studies to judge of the merit of a treatise 
on elementary edad designed expressly for 
“the time-pressed senate-house student :” but it 
certainly does not appear to us, on a cursory ex- 
amination of this work, that it has advanced in the 
direction of vesting the subjects of which it treats 
with the ‘‘ charms that usually render the pursuit 
of science fascinating to the young,” which laudable 
object it appears from the preface entered into the 
author’s design. The examples are numerous, and 
are solved for the most part geometrically. This 
is so far an improvement, in an educational point of 
view, over the strictly algebraical method, too ex- 
clusively adopted in Cambridge works. But the 
examples are characteristic of a feature in our 
university education, the consequence of which is, 
not only that the theoretical teaching of mechanics 
is of little value in preparing a person for any 
business applications of the science, but also that 
it is of little value as intellectual discipline. The 
student is not shown in these examples that every 
piece of mechanism which he sees about him is an 
exemplification of his theoretical principles ; and 
hence he never learns to think steadily upon the 
subject, and when his days of pupilage are past 
ceases to think of it all. This could scarcely happen 
if the examples were chosen so as to make the 
student familiar with principles readily applicable 
to the machines and structares coming in his way : 
for, in that case, he would be constantly stimulated 
to understand what he saw, and clear views of 
mechanical relations would become a part of the 
habit of his mind. We find few examples, or even 
hints, of a practically instructive nature in the 
book before us, Mr. Phear's treatise has the merit 
of being very elementary, and may have a Cam- 
bridge sphere of usefulness, but it is not by any 
means an important addition to our elementary 
‘mechanical literature. 


Wanderings in North Wales. By William Cathrall. 
W.S. Orr. 
Srvce the time of Pennant, the father of Cambrian 
tourists, many have been the works, descriptive, 
pictorial, or historical, about Wales. The northern 
principality, rich alike in historic interest and 
picturesque scenery, has furnished materials for a 
numerous succession of authors. With the advan- 
tage of the researches and experience of his prede- 
cessors, and with personal qualification for 
his task, Mr. Cathrall has produced a volume which 
for some time will be “the guide-book to North 
Wales.” With abundant information on the anti- 
quities and history of the district, the work is 
specially adapted for the practical use of the tourist, 
being, as it professes, ‘‘a road and railway guide- 
book.” The chapter on Angling will be acceptable 
to all lovers of the art ; and it is keenly tempting 








to be told, for instance, of secluded little lakes 
where “ the sport is so excellent that it is common 
to take thirty or forty pounds in a day’s fishing.” 
The book containsdirections equally for knapsacked 
pedestrians, and for those who travel with greater 
impediments. The work is embellished by forty 
engravings on steel and wood, along with a map 
of North Wales. 


The World in its Workshops: a Practical Examina- 
tion of British and Foreign Processes of Manu- 
facture, &c., contained in the Great Exhibition. 
By James Ward. W.S. Orr and Co. 

THE idea of this book is a good one, and it has been, 

in many respects, well carried out. There does not, 

however, appear to have been any well-digested 
plan, so that, although the work furnishes a con- 
siderable amount of the most valuable information 
on many of the objects of interest exhibited in the 
great industrial gathering, there is no order by 
which any visitor is directed to the object under 
description. Metals, machinery, and glass, are the 
subjects treated of, and under these several heads 
the details of the manufacture of such objects as 
have an industrial value are satisfactorily given. 
Mr. Ward is evidently well acquainted with the 
workshops he describes, and much curious informa- 
tion is given in his little publication. We cannot 
but fancy that a very strong national prejudice runs 
through all that our author writes ; he appears de- 
termined to see no merit in anything which is not 

English, and he too frequently hides or perverts a 

fact which may appear to him to prove the supe- 

riority of any foreign manufacture. 


Sleep and Dreams. Two Lectures delivered at the 
Bristol Literary and Philosophical Institution, 
by J. A. Symonds, M.D. Murray. 

Drs. MacnisuH, Binns, Pinkerton, Sheppard, and 

Dendy, have severally written distinct works upon 

sleep and dreams; while Lord Brougham, Dr. 

Abercrombie, and Dr. Carpenter, have collected a 

host of curious facts, and hazarded many ingenious 

speculations concerning the organic and mental 
phenomena which occur in this mysterious state of 
being. We do not, however, conceive the subject 

a happy one for a public lecture-room ; it is too 

abstruse and philosophical, and affords no oppor- 

tunity for those experimental illustrations which 
are in general necessary to sustain the attention 
and interest of a popular audience. Still we must 
not forget that at this very Bristol Institution, Cole- 
ridge carried with him the feelings of his audience 
in discussing some of the most abstruse points con- 
nected with metaphysics; and that Sidney Smith 
delighted the fashionable audience of the Royal 

Institution with his lectures on moral philosophy. 

But sleep—‘‘to sleep, perchance to dream ”’—what 

physiologist or psychologist can unravel the pheno- 

mena of dreams, and the different stages of som- 
nambulism ’—the exaltation, too, of some of the 
intellectual faculties in the somnambulic state as 
attested by Condillac, Cabanis, Franklin, Bertrand, 

Hufeland, Gassendi, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 

and a host of respectable authorities? Who can, 

we ask, explain these mysteries? 


Angelology : the History and Ministrations of Holy 
Angels. By George Clayton, Jun. H. Kernot, 
New York and Paternoster Row. 

A copious title-page informs us that this book con- 

tains ‘‘ remarks and reflections touching the agency 

and ministrations of holy angels; with reference to 
their history, rank, titles, attributes, charac- 
teristics, residence, society, employments, and pur- 
suits ; interspersed with traditional particulars 
respecting them. “Embellished with original illus- 
trations.” The illustrations are certainly original, 
but it is difficult to say how far the text is so, the 
subject of Angelology being a favourite one with 
old authors, from whose erudite folios many modern 
treatises on the subject have been compiled. For 
the size, this volume is one of the most compre- 
hensive on the subject. The subject itself many 
may consider more curious than useful, and cer- 
tainly that knowledge of it which is revealed in 

Scripture, and which alone is certain, may be com- 

prised in brief compass. Many, however, are the 


speculations arising out of this revealed truth con- 
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these are treated in 
es, The quotations 
© acquaintance with 


cerning spiritual beings, and 
manifold variety in these pag 
from former writers show som: 
the literature of the subject, and the extracts fro 
old Isaac Ambrose are specially appropriate, A . 
brose, one of the English Puritan Nonconformi . 
was found dead in his chair in his study shore” 
after having sent to the printer the last sheet , 
his work ‘On the Communion and Minist ye 
Angels!’ At the close of Mr. Clayton’s book 4 
appendix appears headed ‘ Collectanea ; Or a Par. 
terre of Sentiments, Similitudes, Spiritualities, Spe. 
culations, Singularities, &c.” The notes collected 
here display the singularity of the compiling of this 
common-place book, the last entry of which is not 
unsuitable to the present American innovations in 
female dress. ‘‘ Women.—Lasthenia of Mantinea 
and Axiotheo of Phylsia, two female disciples of 
Plato, habited themselves like men, conceiving 
that male attire best suited the dignity of philo. 
sophy.” Mr, Clayton’s book contains some strange 
fancies, but we are not disposed to speak severely 
of one who tells the public in his preface 
that ‘“ his mind is environed by an accumu. 
lation of uncontrollable evils, aggravated by the 
cureless corrosion of internal grief, and the per- 
turbing wrongs of social injustice and of judi- 
cial malversation.”” From these and other enu- 
merated troubles, we can believe that the study 
required for this volume has brought some relaxa- 
tion. We must not dismiss the work without a 
passing word on the carelessness of the printing, 
and the disgraceful rudeness of the woodcuts, 
which are worse than those which disfigured the 
children’s books of last century, before Bewick was 
born. 


A Sketch of the History of Evastianism. By Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce. Murray. 
By Erastianism is understood that relation of 
Church and State in any country, where the 
Church is so subjected to the State as to be de- 
prived of independent action, and its affairs con- 
trolled as a department of the civil government. 
The name is derived from Erastus, a learned Dutch 
physician, who wrote a Latin treatise on the sub- 
ject in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
The kings and ruling powers of most Protestant 
countries gladly approved of a system which as 
much subjected the Church to the State as Popery 
had formerly subjected the State to the Church. In 
other countries, however, especially in Switzerland 
and Scotland, the subjection of the Church to the 
State was vehemently opposed, and the Protestant 
churches there succeeded in retaining their spiritual 
independence, and the liberty of action in things 
ecclesiastical. The attempt to destroy this liberty 
in Scotland by Charles I. was the immediate cause 
of the civil war, and brought to an issue the various 
questions between absolute and constitutional 
government in the seventeenth century. In Eng: 
land, the Church, at the Restoration of Charles II., 
was replaced in the same subjection to the State as 
in the time of Henry VIII. After the Revolution 
the same system was continued, and at length, by 
the suppression of the meetings of Convocation, 
even the forms of liberty were destroyed. The 
influences, political and ecclesiastical, leading : 
this result, are historically traced in the presen 
volume, and the evil effects are described. Acco 
ing to Archdeacon Wilberforce, ‘* every oem 
by his ordination vows, brings himself under ” 
sets of engagements, to the Church and to the Sta e 
which are self-contradictory ; and as it is a 
sible to fulfil both promises, private peace 4 
paired, as well as public usefulness. It is < Arc 
us to enter upon any of the controversial ques 5: 
here discussed, but we recommend the perus . 
Archdeacon Wilberforce’s book to all meres 
the relations of Church and State. ey mae ° 
the last few years, the subject, and even the : 
of Erastianism was all but unknown Shedk 
students of Church history and polemical — 
A more general acquaintance with epee 4 
however, now necessary, inasmuch as * - “ent 
questions seem destined yet to oat, aa the 
a place in public affairs as they ¢ 
seventeenth century. 
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Overland Journey to the Great Exhibition. By 
* Richard Doyle. Chapman and Hall. 

A Lone procession of groups of different nations, 
drawn with a degree of character and finish truly 


marvellous. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Jost at a moment when the most sanguine hearts 
had despaired of hearing anything more of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions, an important step 
has been unexpectedly made in the search. No 
absolute proof has been obtained of the progress of 
the Erebus and Terror since they were seen by the 
Prince of Wales, on the 12th July, 1845, in Baffin’s 
Bay. In August, 1850, Captain Ommanney of the 
Assistance, and Commander Forsyth and Mr. Snow 
of the Prince Albert, found traces of encampments 
and materials at Cape Riley, Lancaster Sound, 
belonging to some party in Her Majesty's service, 
but nO positive evidence was afforded of their 
having belonged to the Franklin expedition. In- 
telligence has been received this week at the 
Admiralty, from the surgeon of the American 
ing Expedition, through Captain Parker, of 
the whale-ship 7'i-uelove, which proves beyond all 
manner of doubt that the Erebus and Terror did 
winter at Cape Riley, and proceeded on their voyage 
very. The graves of three of the crew, 
died casually and were carefully buried, 
ps bearing date April 3, 1846, were dis- 
» together with remains of the observatory, 
Y ig shop, and armourers’ forge, fragments 
» Metal, and clothing, empty meat tins, 
~) 9? Some scraps of paper, one of them in- 
with the name of Mr. M‘Donald, assistant- 
“urgeon of the Terror, The following are the com- 
ons referred to :— 

« ** Davis's Straits, July 24, 1851. 

bande ey ' please your lordships to receive at 
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“T have not yet been enabled to get further northwards 
than the Devil’s Thumb; and the time being limited for my 
sojourn in that quarter, I cannot give you any more par- 
ticulars excepting that the two American vessels and the 
Prince Albert were left by us near the Duck Islands, the 
wind being south-west and blowing strong at that time. 

‘The American schooners have left some despatches for 
the Admiralty at Sievely, which in due time I hope will be 
received. 

“At this date I am off Stolstinburg. The ice in my 
voyage northwards seemed to be very light, but I could not 
get through it in time. The American captain, De Haven, 
told me that the winter was very mild, ond that he can give 
no further particulars respecting Sir John Franklin than 
the inclosed account. He said he was determined to go to 
the seat of search again, after having wintered ; and all the 
documents received from the Admiralty and others I gave 
to him.—I remain, my lords, your lordships’ most obedient 
servant, **Joun Parker, Master. 

“PS. Truelove, five whales—seventy-five imperial tons. 
I intend proceeding westward from this date.” 


[Memorandum from Captain Parker, of the Truelove.] 


** On the 26th of August, 1850, traces were found to north- 
ward of Port Innis, Wellington Channel, confirming those 
previously found at Cape Riley by Captain Ommanney. 
These consisted of fragments of clothing, preserved meat 
tins, and scraps of papers, one of these bearing the name 
f M‘Donald, medical officer in the expedition,” 

9 

“On the 27th Captain Penny’s parties reported graves. 
These were at once visited by Captain De Haven, Mr. 
Penny, and Dr, Kane. They bore respectively the names 
of W. Braine, R.M., and John Hartnell, of the Erebus, and 
John Torrington, of the Terror, the date of the latest death 
being the 3rd of April, 1846. 

** Added to these sad but unmistakeable evidences were 
the remains of the observatory, carpenters’ shop, and 
armourers’ forge. Upon the hill side and beach were frag- 
ments of wood, metal, and clothing, with stacks of empty 
meat tins. Everything indicated permanency and organiza- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the cove between Cape 
Riley and Beechy Island, facing Lancaster Sound, was the 
first winter station of the missing vessels. On the 31st of 


September the impervious ice of the Wellington Channel | 


underwent a complete disruption, and by the 6th several 
vessels penetrated to the Cornwallis side. Such, however, 
was the impenetrable character of the pack in Lancaster 
Sound, that by the 10th of September the entire searching 


squadron were again concentred about eight miles south of | 


| Griffiths’ Island. 





‘* This was the furthest westing attained by the American 
expedition. The latest dates from Commodore Austin are 
of the 13th of September. They were then in momentary 
expectation of making winter quarters, and it is probable 
that a small harbour discovered by Captain Ommanney 
about three miles east of Cape Martyrs will be the haven 
selected. 

‘“Thence the American vessels, while proceeding home- 
ward, were frozen in opposite Wellington Channel, drifting 
during the ensuing winter from a latitude of 75°25 through- 
out the channel and sound into Baflin’s Bay. Their libera- 
tion, after much exposure and trial, took place on the 10th 
of June, 1851, at a point south of Cape Walsingham, 65°30 
—a linear drift exceeding 1050 miles. 

‘‘The commotion of the ice with its attendant uncer- 
tainty was their chief source of trial. Every officer and 
man had marked scorbutie disease, but no deaths have 
occurred, The crews are now refreshed, and the expedition 
is endeavouring to regain the seat of search.—I have, &e. 

‘B® K. Kane, Surgeon to the Expedition.” 





PERSIAN SONG. 
Few probably have had an opportunity of meeting 
with the accompanying ‘ Persian Song,’ given by 
Sir William Jones, along with a literal translation 
of one of the odes of Hafiz, of which this professes 
to be a paraphrase ;—and though I do not ask them 
to place the ‘ Sweet Maid of Sheeraz’ on the same 
level with Byron's ‘ Maid of Athens,’ or the ‘ Lalage’ 
of Horace, or the ‘ Laura’ of Petrarch, I dare say 
they will be well pleased to make her acquaintance. 
For the entertainment of the more critical among 
them I annex a literal translation of the same ode 
by another hand, the learned Orientalist, Baron 
Von Hammer, who has favoured the world with a 
German version of the whole ‘Dewan’ of Hafiz; 
and as this contains a thousand similar pieces, 
you may judge of the patience with which the 
Baron's countrymen must pore over the puzzles 
he has called on them to solve. While comparing 
the two productions now sent, you will be amused 
with the way in which the disjecta membra of the 
bard have been cooked into a repast suited to the 
European taste. One metamorphosis beats the 
conversion of the frog into a fricasee of chicken, 
and will not fail to raise a smile, if not something 
less indicative of admiration, on the lips of the 
English scholar. For, like another Corydon, the 
Persian bard, he will perceive, chaunts in Platonic 
strain the charms of a blooming Alexis, not those 


Joseph affected Zoleikha so deeply that her 
veil of her chastity. 





fa blushing Chloe. The picture of the rogue with 
black eyes ‘aking the heart of Hafiz in his hand, 


instead of the sweet maid throwing her snowy arms 
round his neck, is ludicrous in the extreme, and 


quite a curiosity in its way. G. 8. 


PERSIAN SONG. 


Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid those arms my neck enfold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 

Than all Bocara’s vaunted pa 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say, 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A bower so sweet as Moselliy. 


Oh, when these fair perfidious maids, 
W hose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display, 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 

As Tartars seize their destin'd prey. 


In vain with love our bosoms glow, 

Can all our tears, can all our sighs 

New lustre to those charms impart ? 
Can cheeks where living roses lew, 
Where nature spreads Ser richest dyes, 
Require the borrow’'d gloss of art ? 


Speak not of fate—ah! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flow'rs that round us bloom ; 
’Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream. 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom, 


Beauty has such resistless power 
That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh’d for the blooming eieew boy; 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 

A youth so lovely and so coy! 


But, ah! sweet maid, my counsel hear, 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage ;) 
While music charms the ravished ear, 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay, and scorn the frowns of age. 


What cruel answer have I heard! 

And yet by Heaven I love thee still. 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 

Yet say how fell that bitter word 

From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey sip ? 


Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 

Like orient pearls at random strung ; 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say, 

But oh, far sweeter if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung ! 


SIR WILLIAM JONES’ TRANSLATION. 
If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my heart, I 


would give for the mole on her cheek the cities of Samarcand 
and Bokhara, 


Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou wilt not 


find in Paradise the sweet banks of our Rocnabad, or the 
rosy bowers of our Mosella. 


Alas! these wanton nymphs, these fair deceivers, whose 


beauty raises a tumult in our city, rob my heart of rest and 
patience, like the Turks that are seizing their plunder. 


Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of our 


imperfect love; what occasion has # face naturally lovely 
for perfumes, paints, and artificial ornaments ? 


Talk to me of the singers, and of wine, and seek not to 


disclose the secrets of futurity; for no one, however wise, 
ever has discovered, or ever will discover them. 


I can easily conceive how the —— aay yd 
ove tore the 


Attend, O my soul! to prudent counsels ; for youths of a 


good disposition love the advice of the aged better than 
their own souls. 


Thou hast spoken ill of me, yet I am not offended ; may 


heaven forgive thee! thou hust spoken well: but do bitter 
words become a lip like a ruby, which ought to shed nothing 
but sweetness ? 


O Hafiz! when thou composest verses, thou seemest to 


make a string of pearls: come, sing them sweetly: for 
Heaven seems to have shed on thy poetry the clearness and 
beauty of the Pleiads. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION, FROM THE GERMAN OF 
BARON VON HAMMER, 


SHovtp he take my heart in his hand, the beautiful boy of 
Sheeraz, , 
I would give in return (literally, for his repast) Samarcand 


and Buchara. 


Hand me, butler, the wine, in Heaven seek’st thou in vain 
Roknabad’s flowing beach and 


Alas! the rogues with black eyes and sweet demeanour 
Rob the heart of its patienee, like the Turks, 


Mosellas. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Imperfect love needs not the beauty of the friend, 

Beautiful faces require no paint. 

Stay with the singer (the poet), with the glass, inquire not 
into hidden things, i ; 

No one yet has revealed it, or will reveal it. 

Joseph’s intoxicating beauty explains the magic of love, 

Which has cestregel the bloom of Zuleikha (Potiphar’s 
wife). 

Hear the counsel—then know: a well educated youth 

Values as his soul the words of the ancients, 


Evil hast thou spoken—forgive! well was it said 
Bitter becomes his sugared lip. 


Songs hast thou sung, Hafiz, and strung pearls 
Worthy of being scattered by the Pleiades of the heavens. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At a special meeting of this Society on Tuesday, 
Professor Owen communicated his Memoir on the 
Skeleton of the great Chimpanzee (T'roglodytes 
Gorilla). He commenced by recapitulating the 
circumstances of the discovery of this remarkable | 
species, as detailed in his former memoir descriptive | 
of theskull and teeth, published in the ‘Transactions 
of the Society’ for 1848. Certain characters of | 
those parts had led him to the conclusion that the 
Troglodytes Gorilla made a nearer approach to the 
human structure than the smaller Chimpanzee 
(Troglodytes niger) did; and this conclusion was 
confirmed by the characters of the scapula, ilium, 
and calcaneum. A minute description was given 
of the cervical, dorsal, lumbar, and sacral vertebre ; 
of the ribs and sternum; of the scapula, clavicle, 
humerus, @ntibrachial bones, carpal bones, meta- 
carpals, and phalanges; of the pelvic bones, femur, 
tibia, and fibula, bones of the tarsus, and foot. The 
true vertebra are twenty-four in number as in man, 
but the ribs of the vertebra answering to the first 
lumbar retain their independent movements, and 
are well developed, making the formula, ‘cervical, 
7; dorsal, 13; lumbar, 4.’ Each bone was com- 
pared with the corresponding one in the human 
skeleton, and also with that in the smaller and 
better known species of Chimpanzee. 

The height of the male Gorilla, measured ina 
straight line from the heel to the top of the head, 
is 5 feet 3 inches; but the chest is much broader 
than in man, and the upper extremities much 
longer and stronger. The power of the arms and 
the grasp of this formidable animal must be pro- 
digious. The lower limbs are proportionably 
shorter than in man, but of great strength. The 
long spines of the neck vertebra, the uniform 
curvature of the back-bone, the long and com- 
paratively narrow pelvis, the oblique articulation 
of the foot with the leg, and the modification of 
the great toe, all show that the great Chimpanzee 
is unfitted for the erect posture, and must progress 
along the ground with the head and trunk bent 
forwards, and probably supported by a stick; the 
whole structure shows that it is especially adapted 
for climbing. It is met with chiefly in the forests 
on the western coast of tropical Africa, in the 
Gaboon district, and near the river Danger. The 
negroes of those parts collect and barter palm-oil 
and ivory for European goods ; and it is during their 
excursions in quest of the elephant that they en- 
counter the great Chimpanzee—the enemy which 
they dread more than they do the lion. The size 
of the canine teeth and the strength of the jaws 
are such that the wounds inflicted by them are 
dangerous and often fatal, but the chief power of 
this giant quadrumane is in the grasp of his long 
hands, by which he quickly strangles his enemy. 
Unless the negroes have the good fortune to kill or 
severely wound the Gorilla, as he advances to the 
attack, by a successful shot, they are usually dis- 
comfited and put to flight, or left dead on the field. 

The female Gorilla has the canine teeth smaller 
than in the male; and she retreats with the young 
whilst he is engaged in the encounter with the in- 
vading negroes. 

No example of this most formidable species of 

has hitherto reached Europe alive. All the 
impanzees that have been exhibited in the 
Zoological Gardens have belon to the smaller 
species, T'roglodytes niger. The Professor concluded 








by pointing out those anatomical characters of the 


Troglodytes Gorilla which most strongly distinguish 
it from the lowest races of man, and which could 
not be obliterated by any known or conceivable 
influences according to the hypothesis of transmu- 
tation of species. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, Thursday. 
A FORTNIGHT ago, it was stated that Eugéne Sue 
had commenced the publication of another of his 
lengthy romances in one of the daily papers: now 
it has to be added, that he has begun the printing 
of a comedy, in six acts, in another journal. The 
quantity of matter which popular romancers in this 
country manage to produce is really extraordinarily 
great. They think nothing of writing three or four 
columns of newspaper type in a day, and that day 
after day, for months at a time. The most active 
journalists certainly, on an average, do not knock 
off anything like that quantity;—and yet what 
they produce requires (or at least obtains) little or 
no thought—no previous study—is not part of a 





| regular plan—and is not expected to display much 


originality of conception, or much grace of style. 
Great geniuses, to be sure, are sometimes (not 
always) noted for facility; but perhaps we may, 
without presumption, assume that the French 
novelists who fill foolseap more rapidly than a 
Manchester machine can print calico, are not all 
gifted with that 
** Muse of fire that can ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention !” 

and that, therefore, their works, in a literary point 
of view, are just worth the trouble they cost, and 
no more. After all, however, they are not to be 
blamed. The stuff they manufacture suits the 
public, and brings in money; whereas a superior 
article would perhaps fail to please, and would 
yield nothing. -When the getting of gold as rapidly 
as possible is the hope, the ambition, the rage of 
every man, the world, at all events, has no right 
to blame authors for earning it as quickly and as 
easily as they can ; and when the taste of the age 
is decidedly for Brummagem wares, why should 
there not be a Brummagem literature ? 

If, however, old Michael Montaigne were once 
again to visit the earth, what an uproar he would 
make on seeing the enormous production now-a- 
days of what in courtesy are called books. ‘‘ There 
ought,” he says, and he wrote three hundred years 
ago, ‘to be some coercive laws against inept and 
useless writers, as there are against rogues and 
vagabonds. If there were, I and a hundred others 
like me would be banished. I am not joking; 
scribbling is a symptom of the corruption of a cen- 
tury. When did we write so much as since we 
have been in civil war? when the Romans, as when 
they were going to ruin?’ 

In a letter to the newspapers, Alexander Dumas 
complains that a publisher, who has got possession 
of a manuscript history of Louis Philippe, written 
by him, intends to bring it out under a title in- 
sulting to the exiled royal family—‘ Mysteries of the 
Orleans Family,’ or something of that kind. The 
proceeding would certainly be scandalously unjust 
to the author; but doubts are raised whether he 
can obtain any legal redress. The manuscript is 
the publisher's, paid for with his money, purchased 
by him, not from Dumas himself, but from another 
éditeur to whom Dumas ceded it. It is therefore 
to all intents and purposes merchandise in the eyes 
of the owner; and, as in the case of any other 
merchandise, it is contended that he may sell it 
under any title he pleases that does not absolutely 
misrepresent its character. 

Another volume of M. Thiers’ ‘ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire’ is to appear in the middle 
of the ensuing month. It starts with the campaign 
in Spain in 1809—‘ the beginning of the end’ of 
Napoleon’s power, and ends with his divorce from 
Josephine—an act which the lower orders of the 
French thought, and still think, not one of the 
least causes of his subsequent malheur. Nothing 
can possibly exceed the laborious industry with 
which M. Thiers collects, examines, and sifts the 
facts he has to relate. There is, perhaps, not a 
document relative thereto in the public archives 
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which he does not read and di est; whi 

mass of papers are placed at his pat bes fe ange 

governments and by private individuals.” Nor tu 

I said once before) does he neglect to question ; i 

cross-question every individual of high fw 
5 


i ; or lo 

degree who was in any way mixed up in evenia, 

or is able to throw light upon them In this 
. 8 


respect he is an example to the host 
‘historians,’ who, month after month, inflict the; 
ponderous or frivolous lucubrations on this prehte o 
M. de Lamartine in particular would do well 4, 
imitate him, if he be really anxious to make his 
‘History of the Restoration’ a real history, and p , 
a@ romance. And when we take into account , 
addition to his industry, the marvellous lucidity of 
his narrative, the flashes of real eloquence which 
break out here and there, the profound political 
sagacity everywhere observable, and, on the whole 
his impartiality as regards his hero, we may think 
him entitled to exclaim of his great work, notwith- 
standing its thorough French bias— 


“‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius!” 


of soi-disant 


The success of Balzac’s comedy has caused “he 
playwrights to turn their attention to his novels 
and it is probable that in the course of the next 
few months we shall seé one and all dramatised 
tant bien que mal. This week, as a beginning, we 
have had served up on the stage La Peau & 
Chagrin—one of his most remarkable works, 
though far from his best. Its success, however, 
has not been great, partly on account of the nature 
of the work, partly on account of the want of skill 
of the dramatist. Full as Balzac’s novels are of 
forcibly drawn personages and striking incidents, 
competent critics doubt whether they will suit the 
stage ; for their great charm and their great merit 
consists in minute analyzation, which is impracti- 
cable in the theatre. He was an admirable minia- 
turist, a laborious anatomist, and a complete master 
of detail—qualities with which the acted drama 
has nought to do. 

Jules Janin’s Letters on the Exhibition, re- 
printed in a neat volume here as well as at London, 
have procured him the honour of a very compli- 
mentary autograph letter from Prince Albert. 
The popularity which Janin has contrived to gain, 
not only in his own country, but in Europe—and 
not only amongst the middle classes, those great 
patrons of literary men now-a-days, but amongst 
royal and aristocratic personages also—this popu- 
larity is envied by scores of writers of far greater 
pretensions. It is, however, not at all certain 
that it is better deserved by them. To be sure 
they may have written books, and Janin has only 
scribbled feuilletons; but the books are dull and 
stupid, whilst the feuilletons are full of wit and 
imagination, and grace and beauty—and prove, 
moreover, that the author isa scholar and a thinker. 
Nevertheless, it is sad to reflect that so much 
genius should have been squandered in such a way 
—over heavy tragedies and silly va udevilles, which 
live a week and are forgotten—in a newspaper 
which is read for the day, and then tossed aside for 
ever. 

The French have a very common and most 
unjust practice—that of appropriating the author- 
ship of works which they only _ translate. - 
have seen a complete edition of Fielding un . 
the title, ‘CEuvres de l’'Abbe St. Romme, or _ 
such name. Ducis has passed himself off as r 
author of Hamlet and Macbeth, and the other ar 
plays of Shakspeare which he has dared to mu 
late. I could show half-a-dozen translations 
‘Paradise Lost,’ in which the name of —_ tof 
scure varlet figures on the title-page, apr ‘ ba 
Milton is not once mentioned. There are por 
of the ‘Decline and Fall,’ by Monsieur 5o- ot s 
without the slightest indication that the wi 
that of Gibbon; and Bulwer and Scott, an ; — 
all our authors of note, dead and living, . mene 
pillaged in the same way. So have ea “ti 
—so have the Italians. There 1s one ” Qs 
alive who possesses a considerable Ee ram 
author of a standard tragedy at the Théatr 
cais, and has gained a vast sum by its a “ 
—yet it is only a translation from Schiller, on te 
Schiller’s name has never once ap 
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playbills. If frauds of this kind were confined to 
like Shakspeare and Milton, whose works 
men knows, at least by the titles, - might 
, with a contemptuous smile at the 
Me ftathce of the wretched translators,—but in 
the case of authors of less note, they become a 
serious robbery, and merit severe punishment. 
The coxcomb, for example, who passed off ‘Tom 
Jones’ as his own, clearly did Fielding great injury 
by lessening his fame, and perhaps lessening also 
the reward of his labours, At this moment one of 
our popular novelists is being wronged in the same 
way—a translation of his last work is published, 
the name of the translator is alone given. 














VARIETIES. 


The Crystal Palace.— A correspondent of The 
Times proposes, with characteristic good sense, 
that the funds which are accumulating in the hands 
of the Royal Commissioners should be employed for 
the improvement of existing institutions of learning 
and art,—not in founding any new ones. There 
are few civilized countries in which the Learned 
Societies derive less favour from Government, or 
are more in need of pecuniary assistance. Most 
of them are pining for lack of funds, owing to their 
resources being absorbed in the maintenance of 
separate establishments. After payment of rent 
and salaries, and a bare record of their proceed- 
ings, there is comparatively little left for the legiti- 
mate purposes of science, of letters, or of art. If 
acommodious building were erected, with an or- 
ganized system of meeting and committee rooms, 
and departmental libraries, wherein all the Societies 
might assemble rent-free, after the model of the 
Institute of France, how much might be done for 
the advancement of learning by this release of their 
ewn funds, Such a structure as that provided for 
paper lunatics at Colney Hatch would be in- 

uable ! 

The Baroness von Beck.—This unfortunate lady, 
whose singular adventures as a spy in the service 
of Kossuth, during the late Hungarian war, were 
published at the close of last year (see Literary Gazette 
p. 945), has been accused with amazing premature- 
ness of being an impostor. Her fate has been truly a 
melancholy one. After residing for several months 
in this country in comparative distress, she was in- 
duced, with the assistance of a Hungarian gentle- 
man, to collect subscriptions in Birmingham for 
another work on Hungary. Suspicions were, how- 
ever, alleged against their honesty, and some Hun- 
ganlan refugees came forward to declare that there 
Was no such person as a Baroness von Beck. Madame 

k and her companion, Mr. Constant Derra, were 
ereupon summoned before a magistrate upon the 
of collecting money under false pretences. 

dame Beck was so overcome by the situation in 
Which she was placed that she suddenly fainted and 
expired in the police court. The examination 
roceeded. Evidence was given to show that Mr. 
p> oe to an honourable family of Pesth, 
ia othing could be preferred against his charac- 
was discharged. Evidence was, however, 
brought forward against the deceased lady, unable 
any longer to speak for herself, to the effect that 
mai Was a person of humble birth and of illiterate 
~ en incompetent to write the stirring 

“ae iad ventures imputed toher. Upon this 

mony, notwithstanding that her work 

laine bene through two editions without a word 
dum of against its veracity, and the memoran- 
india ke for its publication examined and 
teretary of Ly owe s London agent, and by the 
imony fog) Judley Stuart, —upon this slender 

aa itn 's pronounced by the newspapers to 
pea Mr. Derra is fortunately in the 

whic hata addressed to the Baroness, one 
not des m ne minister of justice, and 
An pair of proving that the unfortunate 

& really what she represented herself to be. 
Mr oy hot an impostor,” says her publisher, 
Main os Mey wd believe. Such scanty 

© good  derhongd isposal, IT have been assured, 
treated refi y, were freely shared with dis- 
sees from Hungary and Germany, I 





am promised in a few days a full statement of the 
case, based on documentary evidence, and recom- 
mend the public to refrain from deciding that the 
Baroness is an impostor until its appearance.” 

The Knowsley Collection of Animals.—About two 
months since we gave publicity to a report that 
the late Earl of Derby had bequeathed his magni- 
ficent menagerie and aviary to Her Majesty, or, 
failing her acceptance, to the Zoological Society, 
of which his Lordship was President. The facts 
which gave rise to this report are these. Lord 
Derby did not make any bequest of his collection 
of living animals, but expressed a wish, shortly be- 
fore his decease, that Her Majesty and the Society 
should each select a species. The Zoological Society 
has made choice of a valuable series of antelopes of 
great variety, said to be worth eight hundred or a 
thousand pounds, and Her Majesty, it is expected, 
will select a very beautiful and rare series of eight 
swans, all of pure white, excepting the head and 
upper portion of the neck, which are black. The 
rest of the collection, consisting of 8345 mammals 
and 1272 birds, is to be sold by auction. The 
sale will take place at Knowsley during the 
week commencing October 6th. On Monday the 
deer will be sold; Tuesday, the antelopes; Wed- 
nesday, the cattle, goats, sheep, and llamas; Thurs- 
day, the zebras, kangaroos, rodents, lemurs, arma- 
dilloes, and dogs; and on Friday and Saturday, the 
birds. The catalogue occupies fifty quarto pages. 

Professor Wilson.—Our readers will be glad to 
learn that the eminent literary abilities and labours 
of John Wilson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, and the world- 
renowned ‘‘Christopher North” of Blackwood's 
Magazine, have been recognised by Government 
in the shape of a pension of 300/. per annum. In 
thus disposing, irrespective of the limits or conside- 
rations of party, of a portion of the scanty sum set 
aside for such purposes, Lord John Russell recals 
to recollection several similar acts of Sir Robert 
Peel, who, on various occasions did like honour to 
himself and his party by rewarding literary and 
scientific merit with an impartial hand, whether 
discovered in the ranks of his political adversaries 
or in hisown. We understand that the Premier's 
letter intimating the bestowal of the pension is 
dated from Holyrood, a circumstance that to some 
may appear slight and insignificant, but which, in 
the case of a man whose sentiments of nationality 
are so warm and well-known as are Professor 
Wilson's, undoubtedly enhances the gracefulness of 
the act.—Caledonian Mercury. 

Mr. B. P. Gibbon.—We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. B. P. Gibbon, the line engraver, de- 
servedly celebrated for his many excellent engrav- 
ings after the works of Sir Edwin Landseer. His 
death was occasioned by asudden attack of English 
cholera. He was well versed in the history of his 
art, and of a mild and gentlemanlike disposition 
of mind. One of his first works was a small 
engraving after Landseer's 7ravelled Monkey ; and 
the work on which he was last engaged—and which 
he has left scarcely half done--was an engraving 
after one of Mr. Webster's pictures. His inclina- 
tions in early life turned to the stage; but his true 
path was line engraving. In this he was distin- 
guished rather for the delicacy of his touch and 
the close character of his work, than for breadth of 
effect and boldness in the laying in of lines,—A the- 
neum. 

Haymarket Theatre.—A very excellent one-act 
drama was produced at this house on Wednesday, 
capitally mounted and capitally acted, but deficient 
in judgment. It is entitled Grandmother Grizzle, 
and serves to introduce Mrs. Fitzwilliam in the 
two parts of a peevish snappish old lady and a 
lively frolicsome youth. It is taken from a French 
rauderille, entitled La Douairiére de Brienne, 
written by MM. Bayard and Dumanoir, to suit the 
versatile Déjazet, in which an old lady who is con- 
cocting a marriage between two who are not lovers, 
who resolves on separating two who are lovers, 
and who stints and scolds everyone about her, is 
suddenly charmed into a state of amiability by 
indulging somewhat copiously in a very old bottle 
of ehoice wine, To complete the dénouement, the 





grandson comes home from school and sets all to 
rights. The two portraits were admirably drawn 
by Mrs. Fitzwilliam, but were too spun out, so 
much so, that nothing but Mr. Buckstone’s very 
droll and highly- finished impersonation of a 
drunken butler, saved the piece. With curtail- 
ment in the part of the heroine, who occupies the 
stage too long by herself, the merits of the piece, 
which are great, will be appreciated. 

Adelphi Theatre.—An elabortte drama from the 
French, called The Queen's Secret, has also been 
produced at this house. It is founded on the 
mysterious story of ‘The Man in the Iron Mask,’ 
and as we cannot afford space to unravel its com- 
plicated plot, we recommend such of our readers 
who delight in Adelphi melodrame to go and see 
for themselves. We can promise them some excel- 
lent acting on the part of Mr. Webster, Madame 
Celeste, Miss Woolgar, and Miss Kathleen Fitz- 
william. 

Olympic Theatve.—The old story of the murderous 
barber, who despatched his customers with the 
razor for the supply of meat to his neighbouring 
confederate, the murderous pieman, has been 
cooked up at this house into a broad farce, under 
the title J have Eaten my Friend. It is easy to 
imagine the droll humour with which Mr. Compton 
would seriously describe the horrors of such a 
situation; but the subject, notwithstanding its 
absurdity, is revolting, and not one to be made 
light of. 

Windsor Castle in the Present Time.—This is the 
title of an extremely interesting picture, painted 
privately for Her Majesty by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
and graciously lent to Messrs. Graves and Co. for 
the purpose of being engraved. It represents a 
pleasing domestic interior in the Castle. Prince 
Albert, just returned from a shooting excursion, is 
reclining in sporting habiliments on a chair ; whilst 
the Queen, in a natural unaffected posture, is stand- 
ing by his side, with a bouquet in her hand, inquir- 
ing, apparently with some anxiety, concerning the 
sport. The floor is occupied with gun and dogs 
and dead game; and one of the little Princesses 
is piteously contemplating the savoury victims. 
It is a charming specimen of regal simplicity. The 
engraving is by Mr. T. L. Atkinson, and acquires 
some additional interest from the circumstance of 
the picture never having been publicly exhibited. 

Book Titles.—The titles of the recent English 
issues seem to savour of the ‘what is it?’ style. 
Knight advertises ‘The Traveller's Joy ;’ another, 
‘Stepping Stones to the French Language ;’ an- 
other, a copious supply of ‘Scalp Hunters’ at his 
Library ; another, ‘Shall we Spend 100,000/.?’ an- 
other, ‘On the Construction of Sheepfolds’ (reli- 
gious); another, ‘A Lashing for the Lashers;’ an- 
other, ‘ The Botanical Looker-out ;’ another, ‘ The 
Morning Land;’ another, ‘The Folded Lamb;’ 
another, ‘ Mrs. Toogood’s History of Greece ;’ an- 
other, ‘Personality of the Tempter;’ another, 
‘What I Saw, by Mr. Comic Eye ;’ and last, but 
not least, ‘ Will you give up your Lantern? a prac- 
tical Question for Cottagers’!!—New York Literary 
World. 

Literary Piracy.—The treaty between France 
and Portugal for the mutual protection of wef 
and artistic property, which our Paris correspond- 
ent stated some time ago to have been concluded, 
has been formally promulgated in the Moniteur 
by the President of the Republic, and has accord- 
ingly the force of law. 

City Crystal Palace.—Mr. Newman, editor of 
The Zooloyist, proposes to convert the site of expir- 
ing Smithfield into a winter garden, and to cover 
the whole with glass, so that the citizens may enjoy 
the pleasures of a tropical atmosphere within their 
own immediate locality. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the last No. of the Gazette there is a notice of some 
American Legends of a young poet named Thornbury. The 
reviewer condemns most of the poems, but quotes one, 
‘Columbus,’ as “showing a poetic spirit worthy of the 
theme.” So it does; but it is a plagiarism, for Columbus is 
the translation of a well-known school-spouting German 
poem, by Louisa Brachmann. From this, it may a 
thered that Mr, Thornbury is no great poet, WwW. 

F, C., Ze L, 8., D, W,—Received. 
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COMPLETION OF DR. HARVEY’S 
ALGZE. 


Just published, a double Number, completing the 
Work, Part LX., price 5s., of 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA: 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 





BY 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, 
M.D., M.R.I.A. 


Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and 
Professor of Botany to the Royal Dublin Society. 





In addition to the usual number of plates, with 
Index and Title to Vol. III., used for binding in 
the order of publication, this concluding Part 
contains :— 


1. A Synopsis oF THE ORDERS AND GENERA, 

2. A SYNOPSIS OF THE SPECIES, 

3. A GENERAL INDEX TO THE SYNOPSIS AND 
PLATES ; 


and a set of Titles and Half-Titles for the use of 
those who prefer to bind the work in systematic 
order, according to the arrangement of the Sy- 
nopsis and regardless of the numbering of the 
Plates, in four volumes, as follows :— 


Vol. I. MELANOSPERMEX, or OLIVE SEA-WEEDS, 
II. & III. RHoposPermex, or Rep SEA-WEEDS. 
IV, CHLOROSPERME®, or GREEN SEA-WEEDS. 


Each species, occupying a Plate to itself, is 
figured of the natural size, in its own tint of colour, 
accompanied with highly magnified views of por- 
tions of its microscopic structure and fructification. 





“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author 
himself on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and 
the whole account of the species drawn up in such a way as 
cannot fail to be instructive, even to those who are well 
acquainted with the subject. The greater part of our more 
common Alg@w have never been illustrated in a manner 
agreeable to the present state of Algology.’’— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

“Since Dr. Greville, who has done so much for marine 
botany, seems to have no intention of going on with his 
admirable ‘ Algw Britannice,’ how fortunate it is that the 
crimson and green mantle of Phycology has descended on 
shoulders from which it falls in such graceful folds. Before 
the appearance of any portion of this work, there could be 
but one opinion, from what he has already done, of Dr. 
Harvey's thorough fitness for the letterpress department. 
Happy are we to find that his pencil is not less felicitous than 
his pen. The drawings—admirably true to nature—are 
executed in a most masterly and tasteful style; and well is 
it that this work has fallen into the hands of Messrs. Reeve 
and Benham, who have done great justice to the letter- 
press part of this work, and whose coloured plates are truly 
exquisite. The figures of the natural size are exceedingly 
like ; and the magnified portions of the fructification of the 
frond, and of the stem, will be of the greatest possible ser- 
vice.” —Edinburgh Witness. 

“The ‘ History of the British Sea-Weeds’ we can most 
faithfully recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its 
popular value; the professed botanist will find it a work of 
the highest character, whilst those who desire merely to 
know the names and history of the lovely plants which they 
gather on the sea-shore, will find in it, when complete, the 
faithful portraiture of every one of them.”—Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History. 





The price of the work, complete, strongly b- und 
in cloth, is as follows :— 
Ta ees elms, sevnged in the ender or 13g 


In four volumes, arranged systematicall 
to agree with the owas £: fark *} 47 w 6 





LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAN, 


Now ready, royal 8vo, with a Map and Fifty Engravings, 
Price £1 1s. 


HE RAIL ROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND. 
BY EDWARD CHURTON, 


“Tt is needless to say that a work actually setting forth the 
most suitable routes to all the stations in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, must prove of inestimable value to all engaged cither in 
the pursuit of pleasure or in the transaction of business; and the 
information, now for the first time furnished to the public, will 
spare many from the bewilderment and inconvenience heretofore | 
suffered from the want of that knowledge which this volume | 
imparts.”"—OnsERrvER. 

* A table of Routes is given, of which every one who has en- 
dea voured to thread the mazes of ‘ junction’ or * loop’ lines, by the | 
aid of ‘ Bradshaw,’ in order to shape his course for any station, | 
will find to his advantage.’"’"—Ar Las. } 
** Besides the available published authorities, Mr. Churton | 
has received much original information from persons connected 
with the vicinities.”.—Srecraror. | 
“The views of noblemen’s and gentlemen's seats are neatly exe- | 
cuted, and the whole work is carefully and well done.”-—Mornino 
ADVERTISER. 

“* Mr. Churton has been pre-eminently successful in accomplish- 
ing his Herculean undertaking, and has placed his work beyond 
the danger of failure.”"-—BELL’s Messencer. 


Published by E. Churton, 26, Holles Street, and sold by every 
Bookseller in Town and Country. 








Just published, cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
ERSES FOR 1851. In commemoration of 


the Third Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Edited by the Rev. ERNEST HAWKINS. 


In a few days, in feap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d-, with a new Map 
of the Bishop’s Route, 


JOURNAL of the BISHOP of CAPETOWN’S 

VISITATION TOUR in 1850. The Journey herein recorded occu- 

pied nine months, aud was performed mostly in a waggon, or on 

foot, through the Karroo, the Orange Sovereignty, Natal, Faker's 

Territory, British Kaffraria, and the Eastern province. 

The above, with the Bishop's Journal of 1848, may be had in 

One Volume, cloth, price 3s. 

Published for the Society by George Bell, 186, Fleet Street; 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


RAGE INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 


New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. Joun Curtwyxp Tatpsor, Q.C., Chairman. 
Watrer AnpErson Peacock, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. | Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. | Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. | Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 

Avprrors—John Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. ; Thomas Godfrey 
Sambrooke, Esq. 
Puysician—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S. 
15, Welbeck Street. 
Surcrons—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square ; William 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Acrvaky axpD Srcretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 


This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 George IIIL., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur- 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. Hence the next one will take place in 1852. 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom. 

To the present time (1850) the assured have received, in satisfac- 
tion of their claims, upwards of £1 ,220,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income is about £125,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere— 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The annual reports of the Company’s state and progress, prospec- 
tuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on applica- 
tion at the office, or to any of the Company's agents. 


FAMILY “(NDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Tewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Fsq. 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on 
the profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 
1852. 

Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


and Reversions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


Cm OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


Actuary—G. J. Fatrance, Esq., F.1.A. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 














5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


| for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE Coypice 
I 1, OLD BROAD STRE er NCE COMPANY, 


Cuares Cave Esq., Chai 
“4 » +54. airman. 
Tuomas Newman Henr, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
A New Scare or Paemivaus on Insurances for the he 
of life has recently been adopted, by which a material oie term 
nae been made at all ages below 50 years. reduction 
3 *OUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are asi , : 
cies every fifth year ; and may be applied to ‘inevenns a to Poli- 
sured ; to an immediate payment in Cash; or to the red — 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. ection and 


One-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards 
upon the Policy’ 
£1500 may be in. 
for £1000. 


to be paid off at convenience: by which means 
sured for the present outlay otherwise required 
Loans.—The Directors will lend Sums of £50 and upwards 
the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value 
Sec a Laoag os who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk 4 
by members of Mutual Societies. . comm wrens 
Insurances without participation in Profits ma ; 
reduced rates, tapas see 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 








UNDER THE ESPFCIAL PATRONAGE oF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, KG. KT 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C M.G. Sty 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 

A.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Warrrzoo 

Prace, Lonpon. 

Four-Firrus of the Prortrs are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 

Septennial Division of Profits, in the present year, 1851, have war- 

ranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 

The additions to yarious Policies are shown in the following ex- 

amples :— 


Age Policy Sem Total 
when effected ae awed Additions 
Assured. in _enhene in 1851. 
25 .. 1838 .. £1000 £164 12 2) Participators 
35... 1838 .. £1000 .. £17619 8 in 
45 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £219 6 6b Septennial 


53... 1838 .. 
64 .. 1838 .. 
26 .. 1844 .. 


£1000 .. £235 19 J Divisions 
£1000 .. £268 1 3 of Profits. 
£1000 .. £4912 0) Participators 


36... 1844 .. £1000 .. £59 4 9 in One 

46 .. 18044 . £1000... £77 13 0 Septennial 
55 .. 1844 £1000 .. £8313 7 Division 
66 .. 1844 £1000 £9415 8) of Profits. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Seeretary 


CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND. 
HILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 


No. 8, King William Street, City, London, send TEAs, 
COFFEES, and SPICES, CARRIAGE FREE, to any part of 
ENGLAND, if to the value of 40s. and upwards. 

Good Congou Tea, 3s. 3d., 38. 4d., 3s. 6d.; Finest Congon, 3s. 8d. ; 
Rich Rare Souchong, 4s.; Best Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Fine Gua- 
powder, 3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 8d.; Rare Choice Gunpowder, 
5s.; best, 5s. 8d. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COFFEF. 

Good Coffee, 10d. and 11d.; Choice Coffee, Is., 1s. 2d., and ls M.; 
best Jamaica, ls. 4d.; best Mocha, now only Is. 4d. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
houses. Sago, 3d.and 4d.; Tapioca, 5d. and 6d., best, 7d.; Arrow 
Root, 8d., 10d., Is., 1s. 2d., best, 1s. 4d.; Tous les Mois, best, 64.; 
Cloves, best, 2s. 2d ; Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 5s. $d. ; 
Cinnamon, best, 48., Cassia, best, 1s. 6d.; Black Pepper, best, 1s.; 
White Pepper, best, Is. 4d.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 2d., Ginger, from 
4d. to 28.4d.; Mustard 5d.,7d..1s., best, ls. 4d.; Naples Maccaron!, 
6d., 7d., best, 8d. Sugars and Fruits at Wholesale prices. 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 5, King William 

Street, City, London. . 
*.* Post-office Orders payable to Phillips and Co., Chief Office, 
London. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


~ 

ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 

is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, ang 

fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving ita ae ar 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant pe 








; ; = sly re Tan, Sun-burs, 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove ae 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing ery pg ton 4 


the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, ScUuri, © its 
from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by continuing 


use only a short time, the skin will tage se and contionet 
> XY C 1en 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly or using it, by all Medicine 


in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions fo 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





 _—eEeeeeeeeeeee 
\ FOURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and 0Om 
A PLIMENTARY. — The Proprietor of the LONDY: 


. : an he tfully % 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE — ae adopt 


remind families, whose bereavements compel riptio® 
mourning attire, that every article of the very or pg 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning on for servants’ 
establishment at a moment's notice. a are furnished, 
mourning, affording a great saving to fami ssistants incladine 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced oor or supply 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to a grade of coa- 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited on aily Mourning * 
dition of the community. Widows’ ee i ol the 
always kept made up, and a note, denerte either in town of 
required, will ensure its being sent oars the enemas. 

into the country, and on the most reasona 


W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street__ 





8. 
F “2S 2 4 Lo ce 
Rest quality, warranted oo OA sles 
Persian and Turkey pattern ae ae 
Common Floor Cloth. + TTS AND MATTING. 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA FIBRE MATIC 0° ' cp pgr. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW 0? a 











Srrett, 
; co. 5, Henrietta § 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE. of Ro OS the oftee of 
Covent Garden, in the county of Mi 


Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. an of Mess 
Garden, aforesaid); and published by h oe poe 
REEVE and RENHAM, N. . 5, Henrietta . 





&c., may be obtained from BR. F, LEEKS, Secagrary. 





=—Saturday, September 13, 1851. 
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